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SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1852. 
eceasteiifteassait 

MENTLE Reader, as the novelists 

formerly called you,—hoping by 

“blarney” to propitiate, — we 

are about to ring gently a few 

changes on Betis :— 


“ The bells and chimes ef Motherland, 


Of England green and old, 
That pr from vag eae ivied tower 
A thousand years have tolled. 


{t will not be a peal, for this in strictness 
means a performance of not less than 5,000 
changes, but simply what is known as “a 
short touch:” nor shall we deal with bob- 
triples, bob-majors, or grandsire-bob-cators, 
—with the dodges called “hunting,” and 
“snapping,” or any of the other worse than 
Eleusinian mysteries of those well-known 
unknowns the College Youths, who have 
figured on belfry tablets for these last two or 
three hundred years, and had their name, it 
seems, from meeting to practice at St. 
Michael’s, on College-hill, London. This 
church, by the way, was rebuilt by that re- 
doubtable hero of the nursery who was brought 
back to London by the bells, which seemed to 
say to him:— 

“T in, Whittington, 
Thrice Lora Senet at Landon.” 

He was buried here too, and it is just 
possible, we may suggest, that the story had 
something to do with the meeting together of 
this most ancient society of ringers, the 
aforesaid ‘College Youths. It is not, however, 
of their art and doings, or of the out-of-place 
pranks of some of their followers and imitators 
that we would deal, but rather with the Bell 
itself; the story it tells, its founding, and its 
hanging. There are few of true metal them- 
selves who can listen to the outbreaking bells 
without emotion. What wonder is it, then, 
that so many poets, giving utterance to these 
feelings, should have sung of the bells,— 
Schiller singing longest and loftiest? Long- 
fellow, the last, makes his Friar at Strasburg 
cease his discourse when the bells begin to 
chime:— 

“‘ For the bells themselves are the best of preachers ; 

Their brazen lips are learned teachers, 

From their pulpits of stone, in the upper air, 

Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 

Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 

Now a sermon and now a prayer. 

The clangorous hammer is the tongue, 

This way, that way, beaten and swung, 

From mouth of brass, as from Mouth of Gold, 

May be taught the Testaments, New and Old. 

And above it the t cross beam of wood 

Representeth the Holy Rood, 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung. 

And the wheel wherewith it is swayed and rung 

Ts the mind of man, that round and round 

‘Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound ! 

And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 

Denoteth the Scriptural Trinit 

Of Morals, and Symbols, and History ; 


And the upward and downward motions show 
That we touch upon matters high and low.” 


What say the old couplets, though in 
another tongue,— 
“I praise the true God, call the people, convene the 


I mourn the dead, dispel th i and 
’ festivals.” tease tga datas 











“Lightning and thunder I break asunder,” 
is often part of the motto inscribed on them. 
And on others we find, simpler and more 


touching,—“ we rejoice with the joyful, we 
grieve with the sorrowful :” or, better still as 
it stands in the bells’ own tongue,—bells have 
always spoken Latin,— 
** Gaudemus gaudentibus, 
Dolemus dolentibus.” 

The great antiquity of bells is undoubted, 
but the date of their introduction is unknown. 
The instruction in Exodus that there should 
be a golden bell and a pomegranate alternately 
on the priest’s garments, will be remembered. 
The Greeks and the Romans used them. In 
the sixth century, at all events, they were 
in use for the Christian church. They were 
variously called Signum (showing connection 
with a signal), Campana, and Nola (because a 
Bishop of Nola, in Campania, is supposed by 
some, on slight grounds, to have first intro- 
duced them to Italy; though others say be- 
cause they were made of Campanian brass), 
Tintinnabulum (from the sound they give ?), 
and Codon. The Curfew bell, and the mar- 
riage bell, and the passing bell, have their 
own associations, and tell their own story. 
Bells are blessed, if not baptised, by the Roman 
Catholic Church,—with the desire anciently to 
render them effectual in driving away evil 
spirits. According to the Rev. A. Gatty, ina 
pleasant and comprehensive little book, called 
“The Bell,”* “It is not very clear when this 
custom began; some say under Pope John 
XIII. (A.D. 970): but it must have prevailed 
long before his time, as in the capitulars of 
Charlemagne (A.D. 789), the baptism of bells 
is distinctly forbidden,—“ ut cloce non bap- 
tizentur.’ Some years ago, in one of our con- 
tinental rambles, we were present at the conse- 
cration of a bell at Bayeux, in Normandy, and 
have elsewhere described the occurrence.t The 
bell was suspended from a scaffold on the east 
side of the tower, near it was a temporary 
altar, and around it priests, vergers, chorister- 
boys, with robes, and crosses, and lanterns: 
about a hundred females composed the as- 
sembly. Prayers were read, the bell was 
sprinkled, anointed, and fumigated twice; a 
napkin was tied round the clapper, and its 
name was declared to be Clementine. 

We gave, a short time since, the weights of 
some of the principal bells, and need not now 
repeat the enumeration. None of them come 
near the King of Bells, in Russia, the weight 
of which is said to be 443,772 lbs. The dia- 
meter of it is 22 feet 5 inches. It seems that 
it was fractured in the casting, and remained 
nearly two centuries partially buried in its 
mother pit. It is now placed in view, and is 
perhaps more useful (failure though it be) as 
giving an impulse to mind, than it would have 
been, if put out of sight to perform its real 
office. To “raise it,” as the ringers call the 
first movement for ringing, would have been 
almost impossible. 

Amongst the largest bells of the present 
time is the great bell at Montreal, which was 
cast in 1847, by Messrs. Mears, of White- 
chapel. This is 8 feet 7 inches in diameter at 
the mouth, 8 feet 1 inch high, to the top of 
the crown, and weighs 30,800 lbs. This same 
firm cast “ Great Peter of York,” which weighs 
26,800 Ibs., also the new “ Tom o’ Lincoln,” 
and such a startling list of ordinary church 
bells, that we have been led to analyse it, and 
find it embraces 11 peals of 12 bells, 27 of 10 
bells, 172 of 8 bells, 260 of 6 bells, 73 of 5 





© The Bell: its Origin, History, and Uses. Published 
George Bell, Fleet-street. 
*, The Churches of London, vol. IT. 








bells, and about 190,000 single tintinnabula / 
A tolerable evidence, in itself, of the extent of 
modern churchbuilding. We journeyed to 
Whitechapel the other day, to see a set of bells 
cast, intended for Port Phillip, Melbourne. 
Everything was ready for the operation. In 
the furnace there were nearly six tons of molten 
metal, a sea of fire when stirred by the men, 
consisting of copper and tin in certain propor- 
tions. The moulds were in their places, and 
the “gutters” formed. While the men are 
sweeping the burning embers out of the latter, 
placed there to heat them, so that the metal 
may receive no chill, we will tell you some- 
thing of the previous arrangements. 


The inner mould, or core, of the bell is 
built up of brickwork, having a holldWw left in 
the centre of it for a fire, and the face of this 
core is covered with a composition of clay and 
other materials, and moulded into the shape of 
the inside of the bell. It is then baked by means 
of the fire in the hollow, and when hard, is 
coated with another composition, which is 
made to take the exact shape of the outside of 
the bell, and is also hardened by the fire ; after 
which the inscriptions and any desired orna- 
ments are placed upon it in relief. Over this the 
outer mould, or “cope,” is formed, and the 
whole having been burnt, the cope is taken off, 
and the inner thickness of composition, repre- 
senting the bell, is removed; so that when the 
cope is again put over the core, there is, of course, 
a space between the two, of the shape and thick- 
ness of the bell, and into this the metal is 
allowed torun. One necessary precaution is to 
leave a hole in the cap of the mould, besides 
the orifice through which the metal runs, to 
allow the air to escape: the omission of this 
would be fatal to the process. For large bells 
the formation of the mould takes place in a pit 
dug in the ground near the furnace, but the 
moulds of smaller size are formed in the work- 
shops and placed afterwards in holes dug for 
the purpose. When in the pit the earth is 
rammed firmly round it, leaving nothing ex- 
posed but the holes in the cap, and from these 
a channel, technically called a “ gutter,” is cut 
to the mouth of the furnace. When a number 
of bells are to be cast at the same time, various 
gutters are formed from the furnace-mouth, 
and a metal spade, called a “slice,” is used to 
cut off the communications between the gutters 
and the various moulds. When the first 
mould is seen to be full, the slice is with- 
drawn, and the metal is allowed to flow into the 
next, and so on. 


The moment was now come, the metal was 
of the right proportions (tried by occasional 
assays) and the right temperature, almost as 
important, and the men took a final glance 
around to see that the whole was correct. As 
Schiller says :— 


“Ts it in the ground well bedded ? 
Is the mould well set and steadied ? 
Skill and diligence to pay 
Will it issue fair to-day ? 
Should the cast not hit— 
Should the copeing split ! 
Ah, perhaps, while hope elates us, 
Now—e’en now—mishap awaits us!” 

But in Mears’ foundry, it seems, mishap is 
never dreamt of: two or three blows with a 
point, at the clay-stopped hole in the furnace- 
mouth, and out rushes a vivid streak of fire, 
bubbles along the gutter and pours into the 
first mould :— 


** Smoking where the gutter bows 
Fierce in fiery waves it flows.” 


When the red metal bubbles up through the 
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passes on to make the next bell. Long may | In his second Lecture, on the 15th instant, | tiful, and the rules referred to would supply 2 
they hang to summon ina distant land Our Professor Cockerell proceeded to illustrate the: useful guide to the architect in adapting };, 
fellow-men to holy teaching. principles laid down in the preceding lecture. | design i its site, 
About twenty-four hours suffice to cool, He observed that most works on the history | | nie diagonal line ihe. a natural source of de. 
i eee ae allow of the, of architecture began by tracing to their ori-| light in its various angleswith the horizontal anj 
an ordinary bell sufficiently to @ | gin, in the tent, the hut, and the wigwam, the | the perpendicular, Right angles were always 
removal of the earth around it: the mould is temples of Greece and Rome, and all the other | avoided by engravers, who produced their 
then broken off with small hatchets, and the masterpieces of architecture. On this point | sweetest effects by the more obtusely angular 
bell is removed to the shops to be tuned by he would only say, that the building art was|lines. The general and continuous admiration 
When a coeval with man’s first appearance upon the of the pyramid and the pediment sufficiently 
. with. earth: his habitation was, indeed, inseparable | proved the attraction of diagonal lines, and jt 
set of bells turn out to be in harmony, with-|¢ 1... existence, and as essential as the hive might be seen also by their prevalence in the 
out tuning, they are called a “ maiden peal,” t9 the bee, or the hut to the beaver. Milton sculpture accompanying Greek arehitecture, 
but this does not often happen. had described the bower constructed by our the effect of which was much enhanced by its 
first parents in Paradise; whilst the city built | contrast with the straight lines of the arehj. 
de of hanging bells, the “cage,” as it is by Cain, with Noah’s ark, and the Tower of tecture. So carefully indeed did the Greeks 
MOS OF SANS Sere er eee Babel, furnished proofs of the antiquity of | avoid placing in conjunction with their archi. 
called, and the wheels, but this we must defer. g14¢ art which was, indeed, a portion of the | tecture any perp ndicular or horizontal line in 
Referenge has been made in our pages to the natural history of man. the sculpture, that they appear to have had an 
present disgraceful state of many beifries, and ce mn ee me waite the hort. semen eye tr i ss ie er om 
o. 8 : . oa _ ke of architectural constructlo we } Ua . este 
it is high time that ” persage agar and the impost, which, by natural steps, be-| in Phigalian sculptures, as well as in those of 
to them, and set them in order. In some that come in after times, the shaft, the capital, and | Halicarnassus and the Budrum Mausoleum, 
we have seen lately, pigeons and other birds the entablature. These types assumed the form In proceeding to consider architectural forms 
have provided all the materials for producing of the mere post and beam in woody coun- in plan and elevation, it might be observed 
The Rev. Henry tries ; but where that material was scarce, sun- that a square was a better form of plan fora 
a gy a Seed Quadimeia dried or kiln-burnt bricks were employed. tower, than a parallelogram. A square house, 
llacombe, who, like a refined ‘tuasimode, | "Phe observation of the forms of nature led| on the contrary, was stigmatised as a box; 
hangs about his bells with affection, has urged | to the improvement of the column, to its gra-| and dwellings with more propriety assumed, 
the necessity of reform in the conduct of the dual and graceful diminution, and to the use} like the Greek temples, the form of a paral- 
ringers, too, and has drawn up a set of rules of entasis, The same study of nature, aided | lelogram. A tower which took the form of a 
vith hat end in view.* The Reverend writer by the curves derived from the conic sections, | parallelogram in plan was altogether a sole- 
ee ae ae enabled the Greeks to invent their admirable | cism, as might be illustrated by reference to 
points out a method by which,— mouldings; the ovola, the ogee, and the/| the tower of the New Church in the Strand, 
cymatium. The Romans, on the contrary,| by Gibbs. The disagreeable effect, and indeed 
were satisfied, as engineers, with those curves the deformity, of the tower of that church, so 
and profiles which could be produced by the | far as its plan was concerned, was only to be 
This may be effected either by heavy ham- compass, and neglected the conic sections. The| seen as approaching it from Drury-lane. If 
mers to strike outside on the “bridge” of latter were the true source of the beautiful, and it had been so placed as to have been viewed 
furnished the elements of that quality alike in| at an angle, it must have created a public 
ial tasiemene initiates haeeiils the details of Greek, Gothic, Saracenic, and scandal, and long since have been altered; but 
£ _ mers ¢ aus, proj S*““s Chinese architecture. its peculiar posiuon was, no doubt, duly con- 
and in length of lever, to each bell,and so The elements of architecture were of the| sidered by the architect, who accordingly 
arranged to work on an axis as to strike on simplest kind; the column, with its entablature, | spread out the tower so.as to increase the 
the inside —just where the clapper strikes,— ep the eee — wre effect, as tert Rape the wee ae oy 
a : who pessessed the three orders —Doric, Ionic, } unnecessary to give it a corresponding depth. 
and wee = er to drop down, so as to and Corinthian—with the arch, was, in fact,| The plan of the Roman temples was a double 
be quite clear of the swing of the bell when fully furnished with his stock in trade. These | cube: those of the Greeks were rather more. 
rung. A cord, or “ sash line,” fastened at the materials might Le compared with the letters | That ordinarily adopted for the plan of modern 
end of the lever, may be guided by pulleys to of the alphabet; and only mind was wanting churches, namely, a parallelogram of 2 y 3, 
a given point in the church, where the ends elineag 4 the architect geno ag eal tein os by 90, on § ive | my manne e ect 
are tied, when used, to a fixed horizontal bar yaw et Sects Mm a ete J at tes $c ao 
deren ; : ‘ and Shakspeare had accomplished with the | Church, Piccadilly,—showing the necessity of 
A set of brisk able ringers at work is an latter. The architect had no right to lament a clerestory to restore its tasteful proportion. 
interesting scene, and if you tumble up stil] the paucity of his materials: all that was) The proportion of 3 by 2, or 36 feet by 24, was 
higher, you will see a sight you will not soon "°* ded was poetic thought and happy invention. | ea admired proportion for internal apartments 
fesigus: the ‘bells, deaning eindoultdtian: “end I'he lecturer proceeded to consider the ele- in the best houses of this country; but 5 by 3, 
é 1g, ments of lines, to which the architect is re- | or 40 feet by 24, was, in his opinion, much more 
banging and clashing, produce a stunning and quired to give language and expression. By | effective. The latter was recommended by 
bewildering effect on the strongest nerves: the horizontal and perpendicular lines mankind | Palladio, whose rules on this subject, as well as 
we tried it once and intend never to do so Were furnished with standards whereby to those of Vitruvius and Alberti, might be studied 
reconcile the greatest confusion; ‘and they with advantage. 
diadcidi/ecndaitiiin dnidemmmaniniliad: iad afforded types by which the sublime in archi- | The triangular form might be characterized 
a RS i en; Dut it Is not tecture had been sought,—in a hilly country as the root of Gothic architecture, not only 
every one who lives near a church who thinks by the former, and in a flat country by the from its frequent employment emblematically, 
so; and ringers will do well, therefore, to use latter. The first sight of the sea, after travelling as the symbol of the Trinity, but from its geo- 
over an undulating country, illustrated the metrical combinations. Regarding the square 
hear something -cleachy sacuesabiie < s- agreeable effect of the horizontal line. Under form in its application to Greek architecture, 
} ermuing a French these circumstances, the landsmen confessed and the triangular to Gothic, they might be 


means of the “turning machine.” 


Something might usefully be said of the 


spontaneous combustion. 


“To call the folk to church in time, 
One little boy six bells can chime. 


the bells, like those of a clock; or, by fixing 





again. Charles Lamb calls bells “the music 


° . . . . 
their privileges with judgment, or they may 


verse, Which Mr. Gatty translates into,— the majesty of Neptune, and admitted his sub- likened to the four-legged:and the three-legged 
“* Disturbers of the human race, limity ; and the enthusiasm displayed by the stool; and, apart from any partiality or preju- 

‘our bells are always ringing ; Ten Thousand, in their famous retreat under dice for or against either style of architecture, 

I Mond rag Pes were round your necks, Xenophon, at the first sight of the sea, might it must be acknowledged that the Gothic—the 

And you upon them swinging. be ascribed not merely to the prospect of a acute or triangular—must be ever meagre and 


And for fear you, the aforesaid gentle reader speedy return to their beloved homes, but in unsatisfactory in its effect, compared with the 
mp ers ’ part to the natural effect of the sublime hori- Greek, of which the square form might be 
ERAS all Gis! es ; 8 zontal line of the ocean. In hilly and romantic regarded as the basis. In triangular forms 
nough, we, too, will finish our “touch,” and, Greece, the long level line of its temples, with there must be absolute light contrasted with 
tie up the ropes for to-day. their regularly ordered colonnades, furnished absolute darkness ; whereas, in square or cir- 
‘Tepose to the eye, and admirably contrasted cular compositions, an exquisite gradation of 
i becca neat ; _ _ with the flowing lines of the accoinpanying middle tents was obtained. In the circular 
Rt : Ee 2NT Ma TERIAL.—The Earl landscape. _And where the straight lines of form this was especially manifested. The 
of Dun onald has obtained a patent for “ im- Greek architecture were broken, as they were Colosseum and the Pantheon, the Crescent at 
ee in sewers, drains, &c., and for 1 some of theworks of the Adamees, the effect Bath, the Castle of St. Angelo, the column in 
ma — umns and vases. The substance was consequently bad. In flat countries the all its varieties, the rainbow-arch ofthe bridge, 
pm is bitumen of various kinds, according perpendicular line was naturally adopted in and the vaulted ceiling, were -alike»wonders of 
Po ings ga lhe pipes are to be cast architectural compositions on the same prin- structure, of strength, suavity of form,.grada- 
eng “oa a at. The patentee proposes to ciple. tion of light and shade, and beauty of effect 
= nerete, also for foundations under ‘The beauty of the straight line was keenly from every point of view. 
= appreciated by the Greeks; and it was stillto| The apparent diminution of circular ‘forms 
5 RCE _— : _ traced by the adoption in our own language to the eye, unless seen from a distance, made 
tect ee 8 on Belfries and Ringers, George © the words orthodox, orthography, &ce., shew- their. requisite proportions a matter of serious 
Ing that the straight, the level, and the upright | consideration; and in buildings of circular 


should think that our clapper h 
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This was proved 


'that the goddess Venus was worshipped in 


| have fallen from Olympus,—as if the worship- 
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tion should be rather that of the single or| 
by the proportions of the 
Pantheon, and the Castle of St. Angelo. 


of the circle—the lecturer adverted to the | 
beauty of the fossil relic known as the Cornua 
Ammonis, which, if it had been a work of art, | 
discovered amongst the ruins of Greece or | 
Nineveh, would have been the theme of general | 
admiration, but, as a natural production, was | 
altogether disregarded. Again, adverting to 
the graceful lines derived from the conic sec- | 


tions, he referred to the statement of Tacitus, | 
Cyprus, under the form of the cone said to 


pers of beauty had recognised its principal 
element in that form. 

The next point to be considered was the 
combination of rectilinear and curvilinear lines, 
both in the plans of buildings and in their | 
mouldings. This combination was not adopted | 
either by the Greeks or the Egyptians, but it | 
was conspicuous in the plans of Roman build- | 
ings, as might be seen in several basilicas, in| 
the temple of Mars Ultor, and in the palace of | 
Augustus, as restored by Canina. ‘The same 
principle, applied to external architecture, was | 
carried to a great extent by Borromini and 





| Bernini, and by it much grace of composition, | 


with a great variety of light and shade, were | 
attained. In its general application to exterior | 
elevations this combination was a modern inno- 
vation ; but it constituted the soul of beauty in| 
the composition and contour of Greek mould- | 
ings. Hogarth’s “line of beauty ” was iden- 
tical with the profile of the Greek cymatium : | 
and the great charm of other antique mouldings | 
was derived from the tasteful opposition and | 
combination of the round, the angular, and the | 
square. 

Mr. Cockerell illustrated the grace and deli- | 
cacy of the great mouldings by referring to 
some well-executed casts; and proceeded to 
contrast them with the coarseness and rude- | 
ness of those of the Romans. The angu-| 
larity and acuteness of the latter, with their’ 
vulgar energy, as compared with the Grecian 
specimens, were forcibly elucidated. The 
Romans, he observed, concealed their want of 
art by an abundance of ornament. This was 
manifested in the arch of Septimus Severus ; 
which justified the assertion of Tacitus, that 
from the time of that emperor the art of 
architecture had lost its majesty. The still' 
further degeneration of art subsequently was 
shewn by reference to the mouldings of the) 
Palace of Diocletian, at Spalatro; and the | 
lecturer urged upon the attention of the’ 
students the opinions so well expressed on, 
Greek and Roman mouldings, in Wood’s 
“Letters of an Architect.” He further illus- 
trated the subject and its analogy with natural 
forms, by diagrams of the human profile; 
shewing that the existence therein of outlines 
similar to those of the best Grecian mould- 
ings, conveyed a highly intellectual expression 
of countenance; whereas their absence pro- 
duced only an ugly and sensual expression. 

It was necessary to guard the students 
against the seductions of archeology ; whereby 
they were too likely to be led to admire and 
imitate the deteriorated productions of the 
Lower Empire. It was proved by history that 
architecture and public morals declined 
simultaneously. Indeed it would be obvious 
to any philosophic student, by comparing the 
history of the age of Augustus with that of 
Justinian, that the architectural works of the 
former period must of necessity be elevated, 
and those of the latter debased. In this re- 
spect the architect might be regarded as him- 
self the historian of his times. Obvious as 
this truth was, it was necessary to guard the 
student against the meretricious graces of 
Spalatro, Baalbec, and Palmyra, and the 
Byzantine works described by D’Agincourt. 
These, though worthy of careful study, should 
be subjected by the student to severe and 
rigid criticism. “In -common with all kinds of 
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plan, it appeared that the less their elevation, |few ancient edifices had not been so illus- 


era of immense production. 
Having pointed out tke skill and taste which 


the Greeks displayed in adapting the superficial | 


ornamentation of their mouldings to the forms 
of these members, and the neglect of such 


matters of detail by the Romans, the lecturer | 


proceeded to notice the three Grecian orders, 
premising that architectural practice in England 


must be limited to Greek, Roman, and Gothic | 


architecture, excluding, as impracticable here, 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, and other ancient 
forms. 

The Doric order, he observed, had never yet 
had a fair chance in England. 
to associate its horizontal lines successfully 


with the general surface of the country; and | 


only in such situations as Edinburgh and other 
elevated spots could it be properly employed. 
Vitruvius had overlooked one important feature 
of the Doric order, namely, the steps forming 
its stylobate. These, in the best classic ex- 
amples, were of considerable height ; the actual 
ascent to the temple being by lower and sub- 
sidiary steps. ‘To place a Greek column, there- 
fore, on a 6-inch step, was a gross solecism. In 
the main steps, likewise, the Greeks introduced 
a rinking in each riser, so as to form a nosing, 
which gave its due effect of shade to every step ; 
and but for this expedient the steps would have 
presented the appearance of an unbroken mass 
of light when the sun shone full upon them. 
The great size of the stones employed was 
another main feature of the ancient Doric, as 
shown in the ruins of Poestum, Selinus, Corinth, 
&c. In modern imitations, therefore, the 
column should, if possible, always be a mono- 
lith, and the architrave in single stones. 

The difference between the Ionic of Ionia 
and that of Greece Proper, with the superior 
beauty of the former, was next explained, 
together with the leading features of the Corin- 
thian order. In conclusion, the Professor ob- 
served that, whilst admiring these beautiful 
examples of masonic architecture, on which 
all their associations of the beautiful were 
founded, it was essential that they should not 
overlook the new element, the Iron order, 
which science had lately brought into notice. 
The student would do well to turn his atter- 
tion to the means of imparting, by analogy with 
nature, that beauty which it was capable of re- 
ceiving, to the Iron order, on which he hoped 
to offer some remarks on a future occasion. 





THE RIVER TERRACES FOR LONDON. 


ALTHOUGH the grand scheme for forming 
continuous lines of terrace along the Middle- 
sex strand of the Thames—say, between Vaux- 
hall-bridge and London-bridge,—which has so 
long engaged the attention of John Martin 
and the public, bears little promise of being 
carried into effect, seeing the multitude of in- 
terests that are involved, and the great cost 
that would attend the carrying out an under- | 
taking of such magnitude, it does not follow, 
all the while, that portions, such as offered as 
the most e’igible, should not be effected from 
time to time. Now, if there is one portion 
more than another which could be executed 
with facility, and would be attended with ad- 
vantages to those most immediately interested, 
far more than commensurate to the expendi- | 
ture, it is that lying between Adelphi-terrace 
and the north end of Waterloo-bridge. Here, 
the line of direction is free of main buildings ; 
and the relative levels of the shore, terrace, 
and bridge, are such, that the low-lying pre- 
mises on the first would be cleared bya terrace | 
carried over them. The circumstances at this 
place are such as suggest a mode of construc- 
tion in which cast-iron would obviously play a_ 
prominent part, -- columns — arch-girders — | 
binders—joists, and a platform of Rockhill | 
(i. e. Caithness) or Valentia flags, not omitting | 
semitransparent but substantial flags of glass: 


| 
better was their effect; that their propo | trated ; every author and publisher being an | 
enthusiast in reference to his own works. | 
double Gloucester, than of the Stilton cheese. | Great care, therefore, was necessary to dis-| 
tinguish the corn from the chaff, and it was! 
| much to be desired that an age of sound and! 
In treating of the spiral line—the offspring judicious criticism should follow the present | 
_nience, so far as the westward approach to, or 


It was difficult | 


‘the Irish seek, and not alms. 





affording soiid bearings to every joint, these 
packed with elastic material saturated with 
red or white lead, and the flags flush-screwed. 
Such an opening next the river becomes very 
desirable in connection with the improvements 
at the west side of Somerset House-buildings ; 
while it would be no inconsiderable conve- 


egress from, Waterlco-bridge is concerned. 
To the proprietors, also, of the aforesaid low- 
lying premises on the shore that would be 
spanned over, improved communication with 
the Strand and Waterloo-bridge level would 
become available, by means of open, spiral, or 
other stairs opening on the terrace; and, 
generally, an enhancement in value of the pro- 
perties in contact with it might be anticipated. 
We throw out the hint to those whom it may 


‘concern, and shall be glad to find the seed 


germinate. 





IRELAND AND HER BOGS, AND HOW 
TO USE THEM. 

Ir is a gratifying and singular fact that the 
districts of the sister kingdom which are at 
present considered as the most worthless seem 
ordained to be, at a not very distant period, a 
mine of wealth to their fortunate proprietors. 
Unlike mines in general, too, we find here the 
object of our wish may be wrung from mothers 
earth by labourers rejoicing in the genial 
sunshine, and invigorated by the nature of 
their toil. 

The actual extent of bog-land reclaimable 
in Ireland alone amounts to 3,000,000 acres, 
And as the weary traveller surveys on every 
side, as far as the eye can reach, the dull 
brown tints which indicate the nature of these 
wildernesses, the idea must naturally suggest 
itself to his mind thatit is a truth that nothing 
is devoid of purpose if we can but discover its 
applicability ; and it appears we are now upon 
the eve of being assured that the dreary bogs, 
in which vegetation seems so long to have 
slumbered, are to become the sources of abun- 
dant and general reproduction. In more than 
one part of this hitherto much neglected 
country may be observed the manufactories 
for converting the peat or turf into charcoal, 
the virtue of which, whether as a deodorant, a 
medium of rapid filtration, a fuel, a vehicle for 
transforming the contents of sewers and cesse 
pools into a most valuable and inoffensive 
manure, cannot be overrated, and to be duly 
appreciated must be seen in operation. It is 
true that various demonstrations of the uses of 
this material have been made, and numerous 
publications issued on the subject, and yet we 
find the general public either totally ignorant of 


its merits, or sceptical on the subject of its vast 
importance to society. 
_depdts for the manufacture of this article in 
Ireland « e find the extensive stations of the 


Foremost amongst the 


Irish Amelioration Society, in Kildare, pro- 
viding employment, at remunerative wages, to 
a vast number of the willing peasantry, who 
are giving daily proof that it is labour alone 
We have also 
the works of Messrs. Gwynne and Hays, in 
the county Kerry, who have commenced trade 
largely in drying and compressing peat for 
fuel, for home use and for exportation, as it is 


‘considered far preferable to coal for steam- 


boilers, engines, &c. There are also. many 
private manufacturers in different parts of the 
country, giving much occupation to the poor 
people, who are always grateful for being 


afforded the means of self-support, as their 


employers invariably — 
We have heard repeatedly of the practica- 


bility of extracting spermaceti, naphtha, tar, &c. 


from this humble Cinderella of the great 


organic family, and that such may be done at 
a cost to amply repay parties who judiciously 
employ their capital in producing the same we 
have no reason to doubt. 


In a recent experiment, made in the presence 


of two professional friends, I had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that the gas produced from the 


compressed peat burnt freely a considerable 
time with a clear steady flame, in every way 
similar to the carburetted hydrogen, or come 
mon coal gas, but evidently more brilliant, 


inferior productions, these works had been | such platforms can now with ease be made’ probably owing to the absence of sulphur in 


repeatedly engraved of late years ; and in fact waterproof by a system of skeleton framing, the peat, while it abounds so largely in the 
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coal. May not advantage of this material, 
therefore, be taken for lighting economically 
towns situate in the neighbourhood of the peat 


| writers—making the results of present day 
‘research available for the purpose of instruc- 
tion—a standard work, containing the most 


istricts ?—or, indeed, since means have been | extensive information on the highly interesting 
mathe comand the turf almost to the and important subject of which it treats. We 
density of coal, an export trade in the com-| may say, however, that the second edition now 


modity may be hoped for. 
vei tes a onion which abound so 


before us contains so many additions and im- 
provements, that it must be regarded to a con- 


luxuriantly in bogs and other marshes, a beau- siderable extent as a new work. 


tiful fabric may be woven; and some dressed | 
epecimens prepared for weaving which I lately 
saw in the possession of a foreigner, appeared 
to possess all the strength of the best flax, with | 
the rich gloss of silk. 
While on the subject of the uses to which 
peat may be applied, allow me to say that the 
pature and origin of the vast tracts of waste, 
both in this country and throughout the entire 
of Europe, to which we have given the term 
bog in general, ought to be a matter of pecu- 
liar interest, whether to the geologist or 
botanist; and, from careful observations, | 
made in numerous sections of those of Ireland, 
on the classification, position, and structure of 
the various trees, plants, shrubs, &c., found 
therein, and comparing the same with the 
brown coal common in many parts of Ger-| 
many, containing timber in so perfect a state 
as to serve for the manufacture of various 
articles of household furniture, I have every | 
reason to conclude that what we now term peat 
bozs are simply the younger formations of | 
immense coal-fields, awaiting only volcanic 
influence to entomb the mass, which, when 
submitted to intense pressure, the action of 
salphur jets, and other mineral productions, 
aided by the agency of time, the mysterious | 
revealer of events, may become the great basis | 
of the wealth of the commercial world, coal. 
Thus, after the lapse of ages, another revo- | 
lution awaits the buried elements of nature, | 
for the requirements of man compel him to) 


Opening the volume, to give our readers an 
idea of the system adopted by the learned 
Doctor and his able coadjutors, we fall on the 
word paries (roixoc), the wall of a house, in 


‘contradistinction to murus (réiyoc), the wall 


of a city, a fortification-wall, in fact. 

Among the various methods employed by 
the ancients in constructing walls we find first 
spoken of the Paries cratitius, or wattled wall, 
made of canes or hurdles covered with clay, 
of which, in the original Roman city, entire 
houses were formed. Mention is also made 
of dried lumps of clay built into walls, 
strengthened by means of horizontal bond 
timber ; and in districts where wood abounded, 
log-houses were common, constructed after 
the fashion of those at present in the back 
settlements of America,—trunks of trees 
partially squared, piled one on the other, the 


| interstices being filled with either moss or 


clay. But these were, as civilisation ad- 


_vanced, succeeded by the use of brick or 


stone ; this latter, either in the shape of irre- 
gular masonry, the wall being built of stones, 
which were not squared or cut into any exact 
form, or as the emplecton or complicated wall, 
consisting in fact of three walls joined to- 
gether, each side presenting regular masonry ; 
the interior being filled with rubble; the two 
outside shells rendered firm and durable by 
large stones or courses of brickwork extend- 
ing at intervals through the whole structure. 
Vitruvius tells us the mode universally 


dive deep into the bowels of the earth for the | adopted in his time was the reticulata structura, 
treasure he neglected while upon its surface. | resembling network. It consisted in placing 
By combustion he may change the form and | square or lozenge-shaped stones side by side 
guality of the exhumed mineral, but destructiun upon their edges, the stones being of small 
he cannot effect—the gases liberated by fire dimensions and cemented by mortar. Walls 
hasten to perfect new and wonderful com- thus constructed were considered more pleasing 
binations—obeying the fiat of the omnipotent to the eye, but less substantial than those in 
Creator—“ increase and multiply.” The new which the stones lay flat. The front of the 
system of drying the turf (which at present is wall was the only part in which the structure 
but little understood) by means of constant | was regular, or the stones cut into a certain 
currents of air at a moderate temperature form; the interior being rubble work or stone 
evenly sustained by a simple and economical chippings imbedded in mortar. Only part of 
application of heat, is answering well. It is the wall was reticulated: to give it firmness 
now generally admitted, that in a humid and durability the sides and base were built 
elimate, to depend upon atmospheric drying of brick or squared stones, and horizontal 
alone is at least precarious, if not wholly un- courses of bricks were laid at intervals, ex- 
profitable, when the operations become exten- | tending through the length and thickness of 
sive. CHARLES GEOGHEGAN. the wall. In many cases the mortar has 

*,* An improvement in the mode of burning proved more durable than the stone, especially 
the peat into charcoal is much needed: the Where volcanic tufa is the material employed, 
patented kilns are eminently defective. We a8 at Baiae, in the Bay of Naples, and in the 


have seen the drawing: of a kiln devised for 
tne purpose by Mr. Geoghegan, the writer of 
tne above communication, which seems to have 


| Villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli. 
Annexed (Fig. 1) is an engraving of a wall 
of this sort from the drawing of a wall at 


great advantages, and ought, we think, tocome Pompeii by Mr. Mocatta. 
into use. The great value and importance of | 7 
the material is only beginning to be under- : 
stood.— Ep, 








GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES.* 


THERE was long wanting in our language a =; 
eorrect and ample dictionary of Greek and| [- 
Roman antiquities : we had out-grown Adam’s | 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Lomans ; and beyond this there was nothing 
to be found in a connected form. It was re- 
served for Dr. Smith to produce a work which 
gives a perfect knowledge of “That city of 
the Cesars, the mistress of the world,” and of 
its teacher State, which, having checked the 
westward progress of Asiatic dominion, and 
given to the universe faultless models in every 
species of literature and art, was eventually 
compelled to succumb to the prowess of its 
rival’s arms. It is too late now to point out 
that Dr. Smith has produced, by careful 
examination of original authority, with such 
aids as could be derived from the best modern 








* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited j 
by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Second edition, published by | 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and | 
rage Paternoster-row ; and John Murray, Albemarle- 

reet. 


Fig. 1. 


But the most perfect wall, especially when 
| built of marble, was the paries e lapide quadrato 


[Jaw. 31, 1851, 


or ashlar wall, consisting entirely of » 
Mid squared by the chisel. The Snare 
of such was carried to the highest perfection 
by the architects of Greece; the temples of 
Athens, Corinth, and many cities of Asia Mino, 
still attesting in their ruins the extreme gkijj 
bestowed on their erection. Considerable ey. 
cellence in this art must have been attained 
the Greeks even as early as the age of Homer 
who derives one of his similes from the 
“ nicely fitted stones” of the wall of a house. 
But probably in this the Greeks only copied 
the Asiatics, for ney es came to ad 

city in Mesopotamia, the brick walls of which 
were capped by a parapet of “ polished shel] 
marble.” 

The accompanying cut (fig. 2) shows to what 
an extent the Romans introduced arches jp 
their buildings, not only where openings were 
needed, but where they could serve no other 
use than to strengthen the wall. It represents 
a portion of the supposed Therma at Tréves, 





Walls were adorned, especially in the interior 
of buildings, in a great variety of ways. How- 
ever coarse and rough their construction might 
be, unevenness was removed by a coating of 
plaster with rough cast, consisting of sand, 
together with stone, brick, and marble, broken 
and ground to various degrees of fineness. 
Gypsum, also, in the state which we call 
plaster of Paris, was much in the more 
splendid edifices, decorated with an endless 
variety of tasteful devices, in bas-relief or 
fresco. Another method of decorating walls 
was by encrusting them with slabs of marble— 
an art of high antiquity, probably in its origin 
Oriental. The brick walls of the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus were covered with slabs of 
Proconnesian marble; and this is the most 
ancient example upon record. 

Mausoleum being our last word of any 
import, we turn to the page in our dictionary 
where we may expect to 
told that the original building was the produc- 
tion of the piety of a wealthy queen, and of the 
skill of the great artists of the later Ionian and 
Attic schools of architecture and sculpture. 
Mausolus, the Dynast of Carea, having died 
B.C. 353, his queen Artemisia evinced her 
sorrow by observing his funeral rites with the 
most expensive splendour, and by commenc- 
ing the erection of a sepulchral monument to 
himat Halicarnassus, which should surpassany- 
thing the world had yet seen. Pliny is the only 
writer who gives anything like a complete 
description of the edifice; but even in this 
account there are considerable difficulties. 
The building, he tells us, extended 63 feet 
from north to south, being shorter on the 
fronts, and its whole circuit was 411 feet (or, 
according to the Bamberg MS., 440 feet): it 
rose to the height of 25 cubits (374 feet) 
and was surrounded by thirty-six columns. 
This part of the building was called Pteron. 
It was adorned with sculptures in relief, on its 
eastern face by Icopas, on its northern by 
Bryaxie, on the southern by Timotheus, and 
on the western by Leochares. Above this 
pteron was a pyramid equal to it in heigh:, 
diminishing by twenty-four steps to its sum- 
mit, which was surmounted e the marble 
quadriga made by Pythis. The ‘total height, 
including this ornament, was 140 feet. € 
only way of accounting for the discrepancy 
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between the total and relative heights being 
the supposition that the whole was elevated On 
a basement; the other apparent discrepancy 
between the lengths of the sides and fronts 
and the total circuit of the building can only 
be satisfactorily explained by supposing that 
it stood within an enclosure, or upon a plat- 
form of the larger dimensions, viz., 440 feet in 
perimeter. When we come to the details of 
the arrangement of the parts, we find most 
writers giving the simple explanation, which 
most readers of Pliny would probably adopt at 
first sight, that the thirty-six columns formed 
a single peristyle all round the building. To 
this view there are very formidable objections, 
and another, which has not only the merit of 
being exceedingly ingenious, but the authority | 
of an accomplished architect, is proposed by | 

Mr. Cockerell in Mr. Newton’s Essay in the | 
Classical Museum. Taking, on the one hand, 
Pliny’s 63 feet as the length of the longer | 
side of the peristyle, and, on the other hand, | 
calculating the dimensions of the order) 
from the existing fragments of the frieze, | 
(which in the ease of a work of that) 
period of Greek art an architect can do 
with much certainty), Mr. Cockerell arrives at 
the conclusion that the thirty-six pillars were 
arranged in a single row of six columns on 
each front, and in a double row of eight on 
each side, at intercolumniations of 6 feet 8 
inches, around a long narrow cella, corre- 
sponding in length to six of the columns of 
the peristyle, and in width to two. The re- 
searches of the latest travellers furnish a strong | 
hope that good elements for reconstructing | 
the plan of the Mausoleum may be found 
among the fragments of columns which are | 
about the city of Budrum, or are worked into | 
its walls, either when it was built by the| 
knights of Rhodes in the fifteenth century, or 
when they strengthened its fortifications in| 
1522. In most ruins we behold what Time has | 
spared; but ancient Rome appears to have | 
defied him. In its present remains we see the | 
limbs which he has rent and scattered in the | 
struggle. Sir Stratford Canning obtained per- | 
mission from the Porte to remove from the | 
inner wall of that fortress some of the sculptured | 
slabswhich had formedits frieze, and in February | 
1846 they were taken down, conveyed to Eng- | 
land, and are now deposited in the British | 
Museum under the name of the Budrum 
Marbles. In the Roman Mausolea, as the 
term was afterwards used by them as a 
generic name for any magnificent sepulchral 
edifice, the form chiefly employed was that of 
a succession of terraces, in imitation of the 
rogus. Of these the most celebrated were 
those of Augustus and Hadrian ; the latter of 
which, stripped of its ornaments, still forms 
the fortress of Modern Rome (the Castle of | 
St. Angelo); but of the other, which was on a 
still larger scale, and which was considered 
one of the most magnificent buildings of | 
Augustus, there are only some insignificant 
ruins. 

_ This naturally induced us to turn our atten- 
tion to Time, as it may be well to inquire how 
the division of that “old enemy ” was regu- | 
lated. We shall find the subject treated under | 
the headings Hora and Horologium, the last 
being the name, as our readers know, of the 
various instruments by means of which was_ 
measured the time of the day and night. The | 
first horologium known seems to have been the 
sun-dial, called by the Romans solarium, and 
by the Greeks yvepwy ; but as these were found 
to be of no service unless the sun shone, they | 
were superseded by the clepsydra, deriving | 
its name from «cdérrey and vdwp, as in its 
original and simple form it consisted of a| 
vessel with several little openings at the bottom, | 











indicated the hours regularly throughout the 
year, but requiring to be often attended to and 
regulated, did not come into general use, being 
found only in the houses of the wealthy, the 
sun-dial or gnomon, and a simpler kind of 
clepsydra, being used to a very late period. 
There is still existing, though in ruins, a horo- 
logical building, which is one of the most 
interesting monuments at Athens. It is the 
structure formerly called Zhe Tower of the 
Winds, but now known as the Horological 
Monument of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 























Fig. 4. 


This building is fully described by Vitru- 
vius, and our engravings 3 and 4 show its 
elevation and ground plan, as restored by 
Stuart. The turret in south wall contained 
the cistern which supplied water to the clep- 
sydra. 

There is so much in this volume to interest 
our readers, including valuable disquisitions 
on the baths, the temples, amphitheatres, 
aqueducts, &c., of the ancients, that we shall 
make another dip into it, and will only 
say, in the meantime, that it will be found a 
mine of knowledge, and will make a small 
library in which it is placed equal to many a 
large collection without it. 








InsecurRE Batconiges.—In your last 
week’s number two serious accidents are 
mentioned as having occurred very recently 
from the falling of balconies. 
man who is in the habit of walking about the 
suburbs can have failed to remark the gene- 


| must be pursued in determining the skyline of 


No practical | 


| scape. 


ON SKYLINES.* 


Tue influence of architecture on the nation 
by which it is fostered, and the impressions 
which even the various component parts of it 
make upon the spectator, can scarcely be esti- 
mated: that it is great, no one can deny, and 
we possess a glorious privilege to plant upon 
| the land we love, o’er the grave of buried years, 
'emblematical monuments of their worth and 
‘their civilization, to form the connecting link, 

more truthful than the written page, between 

| the buried past and the historian of the veiled 
future,—to mould the subject-matter for the 
strains of future poets. But to ensure such 
| tributes to our art, it must be rendered worthy 
of them. Resolutely must we labour, fer- 
vently and religiously ponder on all which con- 
stitutes its greatness. The measureless com- 
pass of our study must nothing daunt us. 
| Sans peur we must be, if we would be sans 
reproche. The materials of which beauty is 
built up must be thoroughly comprehended. 
Each of the outworks must be mastered ere 
we attempt the holy citadel. There must be 
no leaps over rapids we cannot breast, but all. 
must be gained by a persevering course, and 
the print of each onward step must be garnered 
in our minds. 

Outline, colour, harmony, unity, expression, 

fitness, are all worthy our attention and our 
| contemplation ; but the foundation of all 
| beauty is undoubtedly rorm. Even this is 
|capable of being again subdivided into the 
| géneral grouping of the building and its rela- 
| tionship to adjacent objects; the composition 
of its several parts, and the outline of its 
| detail. I shall, on the present occasion, offer 
|a few remarks upon the form of the highest 
| points of a building—the skyline, as it is 
| called—where it stands distinctly forth against 
| the over-arching firmament, where no broad 
| shadow nor dazzling light can, as on a wall, 
cast a deepening veil upon its form. 

It is immaterial what the subject be : whether 
'church, conventicle, warehouse, or an ivied 
| cottage, the skyline of a design cannot escape 
| the spectator’s eye: the architect, so long as 

he preserves the fitness of the parts and the 
| character of the building, has the whole realm 
of form before him to make his work har- 
/monious and striking. It is not the shadows 
/which fall behind the porticoes of the classic 
temples, depicting their columns in sharp out- 
‘line and the boldness of their projection: it is 
| not the long lines of their cornices, so har- 
'monious with the broad outstretching desert 
‘and the line of the distant main, which Byron 
| marked when standing beneath the portico of 
| Pallas’s fane: it is not these which give them 
grandeur, though certainly aiding in the work ; 
| but the beauteous, gently sloping, reposing 
lines which stand forth in silent beauty from 
the deep azure of the cloudless eastern sky. 
The sky in these sunny climes is generally one 
unbroken caln— 








| 
} 


| “ Where not a breath disturbs the air serene,— 
| Where not a cloud throughout th’ expanse is 
seen ;”— 


consequently, as a general rule, the skyline of 
their buildings is unbroken, and the contrast 
is formed by the simple outline of the struc- 
ure. * * + . 
| Leaving the lands of cloudless skies and 
| sandy plairs, it must be evident to all, that 
‘where the sky is continually varying, where 
| pillowy clouds float through the air “as on 
| their way to some celestial show,” without any 
tokens of discipline, a very di*erent treatment 
‘our buildings. The fitful changes of our 
northern skies are communicated to the land- 
They and it suit one another, and man 
has best succeeded in his buildings where he 


through which the water contained in it| rally insecure state of the balconies to third and | . J 
; ; : ing that, 288. shown his comprehension of nature’s 
escaped. Several eo ge were made on | fourth-rate houses, the only marvel being that | stabiin, wad igirto ieceqabualty Wo the exveraltty 


the original system, 


ut all these were excelled | accidents do not more frequently occur. This | 


feature of his work. I need not remind you, 


by the ingenious invention of Ctesibius,| glaring evil may be, however, very easily and | . - ; 
oe" ~sagl . “ts el ‘1, and yet they are illustrative of our subject, of 
a celebrated mathematician of Alexandria. | inexpensively obviated by invariably securing ‘the marvellous effect visible, through an ob- 


It is described by Vitruvius: water is made) 
to drop upon wheels, which were there- | 
by turned: the regular movement 
these wheels was communicated to a small | 
statue, which, gradually rising, pointed with a 
little stick to the hours marked on a pillar 
which was attached to the mechanism, It 


balconies with ornamental cast-iron cantile- 
vers running through the whole thickness of 


in a great variety of patterns at any of our 
large iron warehouses, and the additional cost 


accruing from their use would not in ordinary 


cases exceed 5/. per house.—E. M. 


' servance of this principle, in the works of the 


of | the wall, and pinned in: they may be obtained | medieval builders, in their cathedrals and 


abbeys, and even in the old timber houses 


| still existing both in England and on the con- 





* From a paper read at a meeting of the Architectural 
| Association. 
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tinent. It is not for any beauty of detail that 
the latter are admired and selected by painters 
for sketches. They are generally deficient in 
this reqnisite, being, for the most part, Luilt of 
rough carpentry and plaster. Where any 
carving is to be seen, it is of the rudest de- 
scription; yet these structures have a wonder- 
ful effect upon the naturally active and restless 
northern mind, standing out prominently from 
the irregularity of the cloudy sky. 

Regularity would never so affect us: the 
eye, as Reynolds says, would be perplexed and 
fatigued through not knowing where to rest, 
where to find the principal action; and where 
all were making equal pretensions to notice, 
all would be in equal danger of neglect. I do 
not need to be told that these excellencies in 
the old timber buildings are dispersed, and 
that the beautiful skyline is accidental, and 
often the crowning feature of a mass of rub- 
bish and discomfort; but when these old pic- 
turesque places lie near our path, it is well we 
should know that something may be gleaned 
from them which, reborn, would reflect credit 
upon its producers. 

if likewise, from some prominent position, 
we look down on our modern towns, the irre- 
gularity caused by the spires of the churches 
and the various public buildings, is the secret 
of their charm; nor is it lessened, because 
those which pierce the smoke of our modern 
London are not designed to suit the fashion 
and the assumptions of the day: indeed, I 
would poimt to two of the Pagan churches (as 
they have been called) for one of the triumphs 
of onr art with respect to the arrangement of 
the skyline in harmonious contrast one with 


the other :—I allude to the church on Ludgate- | 


hill and St. Paul’s, as seen from any part of 
Fleet-street. It is a panorama of surpassing 
beauty. Each sets the other off, yet each is 
equally successful. Notice, for instance, how 


the thin elegant spire in the church gives dig- pass of his subject, expanding or redisposing 


nity to the cathedral, and wice versa; and how, 
to preserve harmony, the form of the smali 


cupolas in the cathedral is repeated in the judiciously subduing aught which interferes 


church at the bottom of the spire. 





in addition to that, possess knowledge, judg.| bishopric of this diocese: at: Selsey, having 
ment, and feeling, if we would create aggregate | received a grant of land frony:Ceadwalla, king 
beauty resulting from’ the’ skilfal arrangement) of the West Saxons. A church, therefore, 
of delightful forms, harmonious in themselves, | might very well have been: built here at the 
in harmonious contrast with all around. We date specified, and very probably was, as 
must so arrange different parts that they shall Chichester had been a post of: importance 
adorn one another. Now what principle’ from the time of the Romans. These views, 
should govern us in determining our skyline?’ if correct, will place this humble church at the 
I answer, the same as nature has adopted in suit- | head of: all in the diocese, and of all but one 
ing the landscape to the sky: we have exactly | or two in the kingdom in point. of antiquity. 
| the same background of ever-changing clouds. The church was rebuilt at its present raised 
We cannot imitate her perfectly, but we can. Jeyel in about 1310, and an elegant piscina has 
investigate her principles and profit by such a been discovered in the north wall of the nave, 
course, and this will lead us to irregularity of | also one im the south wall; the former appa- 
| lines and irregularity of surface. rently from the same hand as the Chapel of 
| Of all the means which an architect may St, Mary’s Hospital, in Chichester. A second 
adopt in the collocation of minor parts or in archway of depressed form, occurring in the 
the arrangement of the roofs, to effect a pleas-| north side of the chancel, and at the same 
‘ing skyline, that must undoubtedly be the Jow level as that in the eastern wall already 
best which arises out of the construction of described, has also been found to contain 
the work, and which is most likely to give Roman tiles of great size and thickness, laid 
effect to the principal feature, and which is flatly over the stone voussoirs of the arch, 
‘unencumbered with foreign useless ornament, [pn the south wall of the nave of the present 
which everything must be that does not co- church, and at the present level (which is 
|Operate to the general appearance. Every many feet above the level of the arches we 
part should be placed in the best available haye hitherto been speaking of) has been 
situation so as to support properly the princi- found, by still more recent examination, a very 
pal feature. Intention should govern every narrow doorway, circular headed, and per- 
line, and nothing be left to chance. We must fectly plain, formed of a fine chalk stone, and 
likewise consider in buildings of any extent jn the most perfect preservation: A small 
the propriety of introducing secondary and cross, incised in the interior of the eastern 
tertiary groups complete in themselves, but jamb, marks doubtless the spot at which it was 
contributing to the primary feature. This touched with chrism, or oil, at the consecration 
principle is admirably carried out by Van- of the church. There can be no doubt but this 
brugh in Blenheim and Castle Howard. He doorway is also Saxon, though from the great 
is one of the most celebrated architects of difference of construction, and especially from 
England for skylines and painters’ effects. ‘the far higher finish of the work, it must be 
You will thus perceive that the whole sub- referred to a period many years subsequent to 
ject must be completely realised in the archi- that of the rude remains which the undercript 
tect’s mind ere he attempts to give it outward of the chancel exhibits, most probably to a 
form and shape. He must penetrate to the period shortly anterior to the Norman Con- 
complete depths, and enclose the entire com- quest, St. Olave, Olaf, or Olaus, King of 
ese Norway, came over about 1014 to assist 
any necessary adjunct if it be an obstacle to, Rthelred against the Danes; and on his being 
the elucidation of his idea, at the same time canonized after his death, in 1028, churches 
were, out of gratitude, built in his honour in 
_with the success of his work, and which may | London (Tooley-street takes its name from St. 








I would that I could speak favourably of | have arisen out of the necessities of the struc-_ Olaus), and elsewhere, most probably before 


the general skylines of our modern streets, but 
alas! what with unbroken surmounting cor- 
nices, copings on plain brick walls, and high 
zine smoke pipes of all imaginable forms, ex- 
cepting only those which approach the beau- 
tiful, there is little skyline to admire. I know 
not why we stick so pertinaciously to the 
invariable parapet gutter, one of the principal | 
causes of the unsightliness of the skylines in 
our streets. It likewise astonishes me that we 
can scarcely build a chimney without necessi- 
tating the use of those abominable things I 
have just mentioned. First, with respect to 
the gutters, there is no question about their | 
being the worst and dearest. With a steeper | 
roof and eaves gutters there is greater pro- | 
tection from the weather; there is no snow. 
stoppage in winter, no deluge in summer. 

The zine smoke-pipes cast a shadow upon 
our scientific knowledge, and disfigure the 
finest building. Look, for example, at the 
effect of them on Somerset and Marlborough 


Houses. 


A chimney flue is generally too small to be 
an important feature, and yet it must go above 
the roof. We must get over this apparent 
difficulty by grouping the flues into stacks, 
according to our taste and judgment, and to 
peculiar circumstance, in order to support the 
general effect of the building. 

Were these two evils—parapets and zinc 
flue-tops—remedied, an architect would have, 
even in our streets, abundant materials to 
crown, with a good skyline, the beauty of his 
building. The effect of the modern continen- 
tal streets is far more picturesque than those 
of England, through the liberal use of the 
dormer, which follows the adoption of a high- 
pitch roof to the building; and, I may add 
incidentally, the colour which they give to their 
external plaster. ‘ 

But we must not suppose that the materials 
of beauty are alone sufficient, and that a good 
skyline will result as a matter of course: 
neither should we imagine that a facility in 
creating beautiful parts will gain success in 
the skylines of street architecture. We must, 


ture. He will have likewise to bear in mind the date of the Conquest, 1066, since the 
the character and sentiment of his substruc- Saxons, and not the Normans, owed St. Olave 
ture: whether the sentiment desired be the a debt of gratitude. We may conjecture that 
simple, the grand, or the picturesque; whether | this arch is a relic of the church as rebuilt by 
it stand upon a lofty eminence robed in| the Saxons, and dedicated to St. Olave. 
mighty winds; or whether with as loud a roar! Thus we have in this single spot, if the above 
the wild waves bend before its base,—the chief. deductions from the date be correct, three suc- 
aim in the arrangement of the skyline should ceggive arches ; one at the old Roman level, of 
be to dispose the parts in the manner best | the date of 680 or 700, A.D.—some think even 
calculated to express the desired sentiment,— | earlier ; a second at the present level, at about 
so to form his skyline that in the fertility of 9409 or 1060; and a third at the date 1310 or 
his imagination he does not banish harmony 1320. The church is now in course of resto- 
from his design. W. Boutcuer. | ration, and a subscription has been set on foot 
sere ee for the purpose, and from the epee 
DISCOVERIES IN ST. OLAVE'S CHURCH, | liberality of the: inhabitants of this dew 
CHICHESTER. jcity, we should judge the work wi 
carried out. 








Some interesting discoveries have lately 
_ made in clearing out St. Olave’s Church, | 

ichester, with a view to its restoration. On| a ene 
removing the floor of the chancel, to which THEIR EMPLOYERS. 
there was an ascent of several steps, a circular, TH committee of associated masters have 
arch was brought to light in the eastern wall. ‘issued, under the signature of their secretary 
Both the material and structure of this arch | Mr. Sidney Smith, a representation of their 
are remarkable. The materials with which view of the unhappy difference with their 
the arch is turned are large Roman tiles of workmen. ‘All wewant,”’ they say, “is to be 
almost 18 inches in length and 2 inches in let alone. With less than that we shall not be 
thickness. As to its construction, instead of satisfied. Until we accomplish that, we shall 
the usual truncated wedges or voussoirs| not re-open our establishments.” We ques- 
closely fitted to each other, it has only the , tion the prudence, though not the motive, of 
flat tiles aforesaid, placed at intervals of an one remark made in this “ representation, ’ viz.» 
inch or more from each other, and compacted |“ we claim, and are resolved to assert the right 
together by a thick layer of mortar: neither of every British subject, to do what we like with 
do the tiles radiate or point to the centre, but our own, and to vindicate the title of our 
are piled rudely almost parallel to each other. | workmen to the same constitutional privilege.” 
The masonry of the wall in other parts of the Considering the various equivocal senses in 
building is also of Roman tiles of a smaller which “doing what we like with our own,” 
size, mixed with rough stone. A local corre- has been applied and understood, we think it 
spondent writes to us,—“ In all these respects is a pity such a phrase appears in a question 
the structure exactly corresponds with that of between masters and their “own” workmen, 
_ the very ancient church of Brixworth, in North- | as a handle may be made of it wherewith to 
amptonshire, which, on documentary evidence, | work out ends and views not contemplated 
is referred to the date 670—700, A.D. The when it was written. On the subject of the 
sonore of this being about the correct systematic abolition of overtime it is said, with 
date in the present instance also is greatly atruth in which for our own parts we per- 
confirmed by the consideration that it was in sonally and feelingly sympathise,—“ All classes, 
A.D. 680, that St. Wilfred founded the in nearly every avocation, have occasionally to 
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work overtime,—the Prime Minister, perhaps, 
the most,—the successful physician, or the 
great lawyer the most slavishly. But men of 
any merit voluntarily set the task to them- 
selves; those of the mechanic class earnestly 
desire it; and so far is either that or piece- 

* fam being regarded as an oppression, 
our experiénce As masters is, that in the eye 
of mechanics as a body, it is viewed as a posi- 
tive objection to an establishment that it does 
not afford opportunity for working overtime. 
The real objection to piece-work, we fear is, 
that it protects the masters against those who 





Fare indisposed to give a fair day’s work for a 


fair day’s wages.” As we have already re- 
marked, the men demand of their masters in 
this last respect what associated workmen (in 
Paris) have discovered that they cannot 
honestly allow to each other. The result of 
these unhappy differences must be serious loss 
to both parties and to the country at large, 
and more serious the longer reconciliation is 
delayed. The position taken on either side, 
does not justify a hope of a speedy arrange- 
ment: we wish we could aid in effecting it. 
The tone of the masters’ pamphlet is, we fear, 
not calculated to do so. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Leigh-de-la-Mere, Wilts.—At the village 
church of Leigh-de-la-Mere, built at the 
expense of Joseph Neeld, Esq., a Lich Gate 








| 


Faston. It is the gift of Mr. H. F. St. John, | commonly called “ Kedgeree pots,” turned 
who, it is said, has studied the art of painting! over, with their orifices on the ground. 
in glass under Mr. Bell, with a view solely to| Charcoal is filled between the interstices, and 
the extension of the art to sacred purposes.!acoat of brick concrete is laid on the top, 
The window referred to represents the Baptism | thus forming a perfectly dry floor. What a 
of our Lord. Mr. St. John has contributed | comfort would floors of hollow brick prove 
several other windows of less elaborate cha- | to the kitchens or cellars in some of our 
racter to this church. damp localities. H, W. 
Birmingham. —It is a gratifying proof of the _ 


appreciation of art by the working classes, that BIRMINGHAM NEW WORKHOUSE. 
the Exhibition of Paintings at the Society of : ‘. 
Our engraving represents the large work- 


Artists’ Rooms, has, since the reduction of the h hich has b d for Birmingh 
charge of admission, been visited by nearly five | 8 waich bas. bese-seected Sor Kirmiagham, 
thousand persons. under the direction of Mr. J. J. Bateman, 


The Exhibition is an-/} . : : 
nounced to close on Saturday, the 31st inst.— | architect, who appears to have provided for the 
Aris’s Gazette. ——A stained window has | ‘W" 4 very creditable structure. The building 
recently been inserted in the chaneel of St. Mar- will be opened for oceupation in March next. 
tin’s Church, in place of the unsightly and inap- 


Accommodation is provided for 700 adults: 
propriate one formerly over the altar. It is the including officers and tramps, 600 children: 
production of Mesers. Chance, of the Spon- 


and an infirmary for 310. The principal fea- 
lane Works, and has-been provided by a tund tures of the design are the isolation of each from 
subscribed some time ago for the purpose. 


the other, of the workhouse, the infirmary, the 
The window is of three lights, with a head, 











tramp department, and the asylum for the 
filled with flowing tracery. No figures have| children, and of the perfect separation of the 
been introduced into the design, and but very | classes in each department. The asylum for 
few symbols, the principal one being the Agnus, the children has every accommodation for their 
Dei in the head of the centre light. The re-| maintenance and education, with a view to 
maining portion of the centre and the whole of | Promoting habits of industry and self-reliance 
the side lights are composed of medallions con- | in their future career. 

taining geometrical designs, and surrounded| The cooking for the whole of the establish- 
by scroll-work and floriated tracery. Each| ment is performed in one central kitchen. 
light is separated from the mullion by a narrow | One entrance only is provided to the buildings 
band of a deep blue colour; and the prevailing | for the better control of ingress and egress to 





has been put up under the direction of Mr. 
Thomson. It is of English oak, wrought 
and framed together in a substantial manner, 
and varnished to exhibit the rich colour of 
the wood. The roof is close boarded with 
oak placed lengthwise, and tiled with stone 
tiles. The application of the Lich Gate was 
suggested to Mr. Neeld, we understand, by 
our publication of an example of one some 
time since. 

Claydon.—Dauring the last six months a great 
portion of the parish church has been rebuilt. 
The former chancel, which was in a very dila- 
pidated state, was taken down, as was also a 
portion of the nave, to allow of an enlargement 
by the erection of a transept. The rebuilding 
of the chancel, according to a contemporary, | 
was undertaken by an amateur. The transept 
was built from a design by Mr. R. M. Phipson, 
architect. At the intersections with the nave 
and chancel are four moulded arches. Above 
is a groined roof of wood. The windows to-| been returned into its’ usual place, and he 
wards the north and south have flowing tracery. | never knew that the door had been left un- 
In the north and south compartments there is | locked until he heard that the deceased had 
a waggon roof, divided into square panels, the | been found dead. The jury returned a verdict 
intersections being ornamented with bosses. ! of accidental death, but made a presentment 
The nave is fitted up with open seats, which | that they “considered the place in question 
are unappropriated: the transept at present is | as exceedingly dangerous; and that a watch- 
not furnished. The roof and benches are the | man ought to have been in attendance to pre- | 
work of Mr. Ringham, whose son, Mr. W.| vent danger.” It was stated in the coroner’s 
Ringham, undertook the sculpture of the stone | court by one of the men employed in St. 
corbels. The ancient portion of the church |George’s Hall, that: this is the ninth person 
contains some evidences of a Saxon date. At) who has been killedvin: that: building, 
each of the western angles of the nave is an! Cockermouth.—The Consistory, Court of 
example of long and short work. The south | Richmond, Yorkshire, have deeided that Mr. 
— the interior exhibits the same mode of Clarke’s design:is.to:be carried out. 

JULLCINg, 

Wellington.—The contracts for the liees! oe: i aoe 
works at Wellington were let on the 14th, at| HOLLOW BRICKS. 
prices within the estimate of Mr. Marten, the | “Tere is nothing new under the sun,” 
engineer to the company. « Messrs. Dickson, | was the observatiomof Solomon. If you re- 


colours employed in the whole window are | 
blue, green, orange, and ruby. The tracery of 
the head is composed of trefoils, quatrefoils, 
and conventional modifications of the Vesiea 
Piscis, some of which contain scrolls, and 
others the open Bible, the Sacred Monogram, 
the Eucharistic chalice, the Cross, and the 
emblems of the Holy Trinity. 

Liverpool.—An inquest was held on Thurs- 
day week on James Foulis, aged 44, a joiner, 
in the employ of Furniss and Kilpin, at St. 
George’s Hall. That morning, about seven 
o'clock, the deceased left his work to go toa 
water-closet, and not returning before eight 
o’clock, a search was made for him, when he 
was found lying dead at the bottom of one of 
Dr. Reid’s ventilating shafts. He must have 
fallen a height of 20 feet. Mr. Hughes, clerk 
of the works, said that, on Friday, the key had 
been taken from his office for the purpose of 
measuring the door and frame: the key had 

















M‘Kenzie and Co. of Oaken-gates, have taken | member, it was-atated that it was intended by 
the contracts for the reservoir and pipe-laying;|the Bey to semd over specimens of hollow’ 
Messrs, Cochrane and Co. of Dudley, for the | bricks, at the present time in constant requi- 
Pipes; and Mr. Edward Blakemore, of Wed- | sition in Tunis, for the Great Exhibition; but) 
nesbury, for the cocks. The works are to be|the interest of such a contribution was at the | 
commenced forthwith, and will be completed, | last moment accidentally overlooked. 
it 18 expected, in about four months. In the Museum of the Bath Scientific | 

Milford Haven.—The estimated cost of con-| Institution, specimens of hollow bricks used 
structing and completing the intended wet! by the Romans, and dug up within a short 
docks and floating basin at Milford Haven is distance of the spot where they are now depo- 
100,000/. sited, may be seen by any party interested. 
Bangor.—The survey of the borough by They are double the size of those used by 
Mr. Johnson having been examined and ap-| Messrs. Bazely and Co., and are cemented 
proved of by Mr. H. Austin and the General together by genuine Roman cement. And, no 

oard of Health, the local board have ap-| doubt, a machine like our modern ones for 
pointed Mr. Johnson, their surveyor, to carry | making them was also used by the Romans. 
out the drainage of the town, and superintend | It would be interesting to test the strength of 
the details, the plan to be submitted to the these bricks, and of the cement that unites 
general board within one month. ‘them, as compared with the modern manu- 

Easton.—A painted window has recently | facture. In Bengal, the floors of Bungalows 





been erected in the nave of St. Mark’s Church, | are usually constructed with earthenware pots, 


and from the establishment. 

The main building, comprising the work- 
house department, has an open corridor 
throughout, 10 feet wide, and open from the 
second floor to the roof, with iron galleries at 
each floor, for supervision by the officers only. 
This arrangement gives great facility for 
effective ventilation, and inspection. 

The chapel is fitted up with open seats, and 
two small galleries in the transepts for 
children. 

By private subscription of the guardians, the 
officers of the workhouse, and the contractors, 
three stained glass windows (by Messrs. 
Chance), from Winchester examples, have 
been placed in the chancel and aisles. The 
chaneel window contains, in the five principal 
lights, figures of the Saviour and four Evan- 
gelists, with canopies and pedestals, and sym- 
bols im the ten upper lights. The two aisle 
windows contain four scriptural subjects of 
almsgiving. Two other one-light windows 
have been presented by Messrs. Chance, of the 
Baptism and Preaching of St. John. The 
remaining aisle and transept windows have 
been filled with stained flower quarries by the 
architeet. Mr. Minton has presented encaustic 
tiles for the chancel, and the architect has 
given Minton’s tiles for the aisles and nave. 


The whole of the building works have been 


‘very creditably. performed by Mr. Glenn, of 
| Liverpool-read, London. 


The cold water is supplied from a well by 
an engine to a tank, containing 30,000 gallons, 
placed above the ridges of the building, and a 
reserve of 10,000 gallons from the ordinary 
supply is always retained in the tank for the 
supply of the fire-mains, which extend through- 
out the buildings. The draine are flushed 
from this tank. . 

From a high-pressure steam-boiler, placed 
in a central situation, hot supplies for baths, 
lavatories, hospital, wash-house, drying-house, 
kitchen, sculleries, and for warming the infirm 
wards, dining-hall, and other parts of the 


| building, are obtained. The engineering work 


has been ably constructed and applied by 
Mr. W. Jeakes, of London, and the com- 
prehensive centralization of the heating powers 
has been very successfully carried out. Every 
room will be lighted by gas. 

The furniture, of design to correspond with 
the building, has been made by Messrs. 
Jenkins and Ashford, of Birmingham. 

The arrangenents for ventilation, and other 
sanitary provisions, have been well spoken of. 

The buildings include an area of above five 
acres, and liberal accommodation is provided 
for 1,610 inmates. The cost of the building 
amounts to about 29,090/., exclusive of fixtures, 
furniture, and fittings. 








(Jan. 31, 1859. 
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ART-VERSES BY -MICHELANGELO. 
Your fragment of: Goéthe’s, on Transcen- 
dentalism in Art, brought to my mind something 
of a similar strain of t conveyed in two 
sonnets by’ one of the’ greatest masters; 

Michelangelo himself. The reader who re- 

meinbers the saying of “the Great Michael” 

that he had no other mistress but Art, will not 
be surprised to find him addressing her in the 
tones of a lover. 

LE BELLEZZE MONDANE SONO SCALA AL FATTORE: 
Dimmi di grazia, amor, se gli occhi miei 
Veggono il ver della belta ch’io miro, : 

O io la ho dentro ik cor; ch’ovunque io giro, 
Veggio pia bello il volto di costei. 

Tu’l dei saper, poiche tu vien con lei 

A tormi ogni mia pace, ond’io m’adiro : 
Benché ne meno un sol breve sospiro, 

Né meno ardente foco chiederei. 


La belta che tu vedi, é ben da quella ; 
Ma cresce poi ch’a miglior loco sale, 
Se per gli occhi mortali all’ alma corre. 


Quivi si fa divina onesta e bella, 
Come a se simil vuol cosa immortale, 
Questa, e non quella, agli occhi tuoi precorre. 


La forza d’un del volto, al ciel mi sprona 
(Ch’ altro in terra non é che mi diletti) 
E vivo ascendo tra gli spirti eletti, 
Grazia ch’ ad nom mortal raro si dona. 


Si ben col suo Fattore |’opra consuona, 
Ch’ a lui mi levo per divin concetti ; 

E quivi informo i pensier tutti e i detti, 
Ardendo, amando per gentil persona. 


Onde se mai da due begli occhi il guardo 
Torcer non so, conosco in lor la luce 
Che mi mostra la via ch’a Dio mi guide. 


E se nel lume loro acceso io ardo, 
Nel nobil foco mio dolee riluce 
La giojia che nel cielo eterna ride. 





EARTHLY CHARMS ARE STEPS TO OUR MAKER. 
In pity tell me, love, if that mine eyes 
See soothly all the beauty I admire, 
Or if I hold it in my heart ; a higher 
And purer grace thus giving her I prize. 


Thou ought’st to know, who’rt with her when 
she lies 

In wait to rob my peace, my patience tire : 

Albeit I would not cool that wasting fire, 

Nor lose, oh love! the least of all my sighs. 


The beauty which thou see’st is all her own, 
But waxeth greater as it rises higher, 
If, through the eye, it do the soul inspire ; 


So that what was but fair, divine hath grown 
Even as immortal things their like require ;— 
This, and not that, it is thou dost admire. 


The force of a fair face lifts me to heaven 
(For on this earth none other I admire), 
And I ascend among the heavenly quire, 
A grace to mortal man but rarely given. 


The work doth with its Maker chime so even, 
That by divine conceits it lifts me nigher 

To Him, and I a purer air respire, 

By love made clean of every earthly leaven. 


Whence I do know, if e’er from two sweet cyes 
I cannot turn away, that in them lies 
A light, to show the way to God and love; 


Aud if I burn, enkindled by that light, 
Qh then, from that sweet fire reflected bright 
I see the eternal joy that laughs above. 
M. MacD. 





SMOKE NUISANCE.* 

To ensure satisfactory operation, and the 
suppression of smoke, the extreme—not the 
nominal—power of the steam-engine should be 
taken as the datum: from this, by the accus- 


tomed formule, the boiler capacity should then | 


be found, and, from the latter, the fire area; 
but form and disposition are of prime import- 
ance in the boiler; and the area of its heat- 
receiving surface, in fire-grate and flues, is 


understood, as regards its generative power, to | 
be. of more consequence than its cubical | 


capacity. The parity of the former in square, 
to the latter in cubic, feet, is said to afford the 


proportioned to each other in the ratio of 1 to 
18. Where this proportion of recipient surface 
does not exist, it should be brought about, as 
near as may be, by alteration. 

With no air-supply excepting through the 
fire-grate, the great bulk of the gases arising 
* See page 52, ante, 





from each fresh charge of fuel, with their | —These boilers consist of @ cylindrical shell or 
accompaniment of uninflamed carbon, must | Cuter case, containing two cylindrical tubes forming 
necessarily escape through the flues, and issue the furnaces. Tliese two tubes unite behind the 
in volumes of dark smoke from the chimney, reg in 2 single Lecarsirh Ag it is in this 
unless, indeed, a greater degree of care in| U™0™ that their virtue as smoke-consumers con- 
: sists. The ordinary double-farnaced boilers in use 
firing be exercised by the stoker than can be in the manufacturing districts are defective smoke- 
hoped for in common practice; and then, the| consumers, inasmuch as the two furnace-tubes ex- 
continual firing at short intervals under such ‘tend the whole length of the boiler; so that the 
circumstances, to obviate the smoke, would be! products of combustion do not meet until their 
unattended with the desired economy ; seeing | temperature has been reduced below the point of 
that the lowering the temperature of the fur- ignition. Extended experience proves that, as 
nace, through the absorption of heat by the economic evaporators, Messrs. Galloways’ boilers 
cold fuel, and by the hardly-intermittent current | hold a bigh rank.” 
of cold air admitted through the door-opening,§ Mr, Whytehead’s strictures on hand and 
| would have a retarding effect on the boiler, that’ machine firing will be found sound and prac- 
| would call for a greater consumption of fuel. tical: we quite concur in the importance 
| While putting together these remarks, we | attached, nal by him and Mr. Fairbairn, to 
have had before us two pamphlets ; one, “On the duties of the stoker; and in the opinion 
|the Construction of Boilers, Consumption of that he should be paid, not according to the 
| on hea Po gger fod cuca gcd pen quantity of coals shovelied on the fire, but the 
» Ws Bay BONG amount of saving effected. 
City Smoke-prevention Act, with Suggestions | From Mr. Farbairn’s pamphlet we extract 
be = Kal fg Fyne gree nga the following neat calculations, forming data 
ry W. Kelc ytehead, C.E.;+ to both of! for determining the sectional area of the flue 
| which we can refer the reader for scientificand | quoted by him from a paper “ On the Con- 
| practical instructions on these important sub-' struction and proper Proportion of Boilers for 
jects. To Mr. Fairbairn’s admirable pamphlet the Generation of Steam,’’ communicated to 
we refer him for lucid information as to the the Institution of Civil Engineers by Mr. 
gases eliminated by coal in a state of combus-| Andrew Murray, of the Royal Dockyard, 
tion, and the ee of ee om Weleda: } 
requisite to support the same, a6 well 88 MUCH) ©: sr. Marray states. that ‘The quantity of air 
— er, ten ata paths cdisiaieally require td en combustion of 1 tb. of 
of coals. On the cylindrical boiler, with two | eae phy Bcc pinkie Bc Aeon amended 
| furnaces and flues, the following extract will be and 105-71 with the solid portion of the coal. 
' of interest :— | From the chemical changes which take place in the 
combination of hydrogen with oxygen, the bulk of 
the products is found to be to the bulk of the 
atmospheric air required to furnish the oxygen, as 
10 is to 11. The amount is, therefore, 49°104. 
| This is without taking into account the augmenta- 
tion of the bulk due to the increase of the tempera- 
ture. In the combination which takes place between 
the carbon and the oxygen, the resultant gases 
2 ft. 9 in. diameter, extending throughout its whole (carbonic acid gas and nitrogen gas) are of exactly 
length. * * * Towards the front end, the flues sot yo wee of re, that ri 105-7 
are made slightly elliptical, in order to receive the} ~ ~ oe shee rman tlt emt Sage 
| Gemase qrete-hee, hensth-platen, Ses., to give. ent) par wos of the products of nabattion ina 
cient space over the fire, and to admit a free current ree aera sae audios be 49°104 +105°71 = 
of air under the ash-pit. On this _ will be | 154814 cubic feet ; iat 
observed that each furnace is surrounded by water : 
in every direction, with large intermediate spaces tol, The. general Phen sem of —— has ae 
allow a free circulation of the water, as the globules oe ar re yore eucertaaned, re " — 
of heat rise from the radiant surface over the fires, stated at —— a . nor and & ee 
and the other intensely-heated parts of the flues. — —_ peg oe rye > mane? . “ 
Another advantage is the position of the receptacle pokes : pers ing J . aie y+ bere ak cola : 
|for the sedimentary deposits, which do not take | + i‘ Th ‘e —— — e th dae [ 
' place over the farnace, as in the old construction, | pa, lege ee aes oie be tee lt r 
but in the lower region of the builer, where the 3 = 464°442 cubic feet “r pera of 36 feet 
temperature is lowest,—thus affording greater secu-| |. cond, * the area, to allow this « ausntity to pas 
rity from incrustation, and other causes of an inju- | PEF Secone, | the area, fw thls quantity to pass 
= ” off in an hour, is °516 square inch. In a furnace in 
rious tendency. which 13 lbs. of coal are burnt upon a square foot 
In the boiler here described, the two furnaces of grate per hour, the area to every foot of grate 
‘are fed alternately; and the gases emitted flow | would be 516 x 13=6°708 square inches; and the 


he flues, and only unite at its extreme Proportion to each foot of grate, if the rate of com- 
ng itis y bustion be higher or lower than 13 lbs., may be 


, found in the same way. 

‘¢ At this point a change immediately takes place) This area having been obtained, on the supposi- 
in the gaseous products, and that from one of two | tion that no more air is admitted than the quantity 
causes, as follows: Suppose the one furnace to be | chemically required, and that the combustion is com- 

| newly fired, and the fuel in it [not being] in a per- | plete and perfect in the furnace, it is evident that 
| fectly ineandeseent state, it then follows that the this area must be much increased in practice where 
| gases passing from the other furnace will not only we know these conditions are not fulfilled, but that 
| be different in their constituents to those from the |g large surplus quantity of air is always admitted. 
first, but they are at a much higher temperature; A Jimit is thus found for the area over the bridge 
and both furnaces having received air as a or the area of the flue immediately bebind the 
constant quantity through the fixed apertures [under farnace, below which it must not be decreased, or 
the bridges], it will be seen that, in the event of the due quantity could not pass off, and, conse- 
a surcharge of air on one side and a diminished quently, the due quantity of air could not enter, 
supply on the other, that their extremes are neutral- and the combustion would be proportionally imper- 
ized by the excess of oxygen thus introduced, and fect. It will be found advantageous in practice to 
‘the increased temperature which effects ignition at make the area 2 square inches instead of ‘516 
the point [at the extreme end of the boiler] where square inch. The imperfection of the combustion 
‘combination takes place. All that is therefore jn any furnace, when it is less than 1-5 square inch, 
| necessary is to replenish the fires alternately every will be rendered very apparent by the quantity of 
twenty minutes, in order to effect the combustion of carbon which will rise unconsumed along with the 
the gases without the least appearance of smoke. hydrogen gas, and show itself in a dense black 





| ** Irrespective of the changes of form and manage- 
| ment of boilers which are in progress, it may be 
proper to notice a still further improvement in con- 
struction, which has recently taken place; and 
where a still greater economy is effected. This is a 
mean between the Cornish single-fiue boiler and the 
tubular boiler: it is perfectly cylindrical, and con- 
tains two circular flues, varying from 2 ft. 6 in. to 


|'These, and the recipient surface, are the leading smoke on issuing from the chimney. This would 
: “ | properties of this boiler, which, compared with give 26 square inches of area over the bridge to 
most satisfactory results, economy included ; 
while the areas of the fire-grate and flue sur- | 
faces are considered to be most efficient when | 


others having single flues, is found to be greatly every square foot of grate in a furnace in which the 
superior either as regards the combustion or the rate of combustion is 13 Ibs. of coal on each square 
economy of fuel.”” | foot per hour, and so on in proportion for any rate. 
On this form of boiler Mr. Whytehead re- | ae men as the SS aes pro- 
ay Fe ; » of opinion) as | 4 combustion immediately on their leaving 
aya (with poten: ciiaience °F ) * | the furnace, it may be gradually reduced as it 
ore E , : | approaches the chimney, on account of the reduc- 
“* Messrs. W. and J. Galloways Patent Boilers. ‘tion in the temperature, and, consequently, in the 
~* London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and John | 
Weale. 1851. 





* See Dr. Ure’s experiments, read before the Royal 








+ London; John Weale. 1851. Society, June 1836. 
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bulk of the gases. Care must, however, be taken | 
that the flues are nowhere so contracted, nor s0 minus, at Dublin, is now complete, with the 
constructed, as to cause, by awkward bends or in exception of a few trifling finishings. The 
any other way, any obstruction to the draught,’ entire building is in chiselled granite stone, 


a a eye scar el , supplied by Mr. P. Ollagan, of Ballyknockin 


: uarry. The expenditure incurred in erecting | 
would appear that 26 square inches of area over the | he deectore” a i and terminal buildings 8 
bridge is about the correct proportion for the com- | b aoa : yi 1 with | 
bustion of 13 Ibs. of coal per hour on each square ® out 23,000/. A massive retaining wall with | 
foot of grate-bar. Now these proportions are curvilinear batter composed of rough ham- 
rather more than are given in stationary boilers@as mered limestone, with granite capping serving 
the mean of a number of experiments, taken where as parapet for roadway, has been erected the 
the combustion was most perfect, gave about 18 entire extent of east elevation, which faces | 
square inches over the bridge, and about 28 square Phibsborough-road. 
inches as the area of the flues to every square foot! 4 model school is to be built at Louth, 
of grate-bar. ae ; | according to the designs of the architect to the | 

These data may not at first sight appear impor- | Conmissioners of National Education. 

tant: they are, however, of great value in practice, A 3 b ° bl ° t b st bli bh d b } 
as the economy of the fuel and the efficiency of the, * rae Se = “ff +o Mf ea De | 
furnace in a great measure depend upon the height ‘Ween Kingstown and Holyhead, and Mr. Jacob | 
of the bridge behind, which operates as a retarder Brett has had an interview with the Lord- 
of the currents, in the same way as the damper is Lieutenant on the subject. Two wires are 
used for checking the draught of the chimney in intended for Government and two for general 
the flues.” and commercial purposes, and will be con- 


The Midland Great Western Railway ter- | 


. i ia 
charge against Mr. Shaw, for detailed specification 
drawing, superintendence of the works, and xa. 
mining Roycroft’s account, was 4/. 4s. 

Mr. Eccles here said that he had demanded pay. 
ment of Mr. Shaw for the work he had done, and 
far from objecting to the demand, Mr. Shaw had 

eed to it. 

The Judge.—You hear what Mr. Eccles swears: 
is it so? 

Mr. Shaw.—I swear that no demand was ever 
made upon me till now; and, on my oath, | never 
agreed to it. 

Mr. Bussell.—It was clearly an afterthought. 

The Judge.—lIt is perféctly clear Mr. Eccles has 
no right whatever to charge for the professional 
services of a surveyor: he admits he is a builder, 
and not a surveyor; therefore his charge for sur. 
veying is illegal. Still I consider he is entitled to 
some remuneration for the labour and time be. 
stowed. I shall therefore award him 1/., which 
will be a verdict for plaintiff of 1/. 5s. 

Burton v. Dowpren.—This was an action 
brought in the Marylebone County Court, to re. 


In these pamphlets much information will | 


be obtained respecting the principal smoke- | 


consuming furnaces, which have from time to 
time been brought forward. 
these, of great ingenuity and merit, we regret 
to know—and it is no secret—that its inventor | 


Touching one of | 


nected with those on the Midland Great West- | cover 3/. 3s. for services rendered in the capacity 
ern and Great Southern and Western Railways, of an architect. The plaintiff deposed to being 
contracted for, we understand, at 200/. per | engaged by the defendant to prepare plans for his 
mile. premises. He did so, and expected to have had 

A new church has been erected at Doe, | the contract for the work in question : he did not 
county Donegal, by the Ecclesiastical Com-|&*t it. Mr. Alderman Lawrence did, because it 


and patentee, Juckes, is at present an inmate! regen in conformity with the designs of | 
of the Queen’s Bench, and for a very small their architect: the interior woodworks, sit- | 


was thought he had more influence with the district 
surveyor. 
Defendant said he had not bad any of the draw- 


amount as compared with the value of his 
int 2ntion. 


‘tings, &c. are not yet complete. 
A model school is about to be established by 


{ a conclusion, we would caution the reader | he corporation of Drogheda. : 
against the supposition that, because smoke | A new bridge, at a cost of 60,0001. is to be 
may be prevented, therefore tall chimneys can | erected at Londonderry, 20,000/. are to be pro- 
be got rid of. Dr. Ure, in his evidence before | duced from the Londonderry and Enniskillen 
a committee of the House of Commons, in | Railway Company. 
August, 1843, intimated that the contrivances | Additions -_ being made to several of the 
from Watt to the present time, which were | !@™ge business houses in Dublin, but generally 
directed to the burning of smoke, were| speaking the building trade is dull there. 
grounded on a great error,—that while the) 
result sought, and often attained, was the BUILDERS’ CHARGES FOR SURVEYING 
annihilation of smoke, it was attended witha! OR FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 
greater evil, the creation of a far more noxious,! Some time ago, an action was brought in the | 
though invisible, gas: he explained that, in Lambeth County Court, before Mr. G. Chilton, by | 
the carbonic acid and smoke passing over the Mr. Shaw, a baker, to recover 2/. 5s. for goods | 
incandescent fuel, the former imbibed, and supplied to Mr. Eccles, a master builder of Brixton. 
carried off, an additional portion of charcoal , The defendant pleaded the following set-off, ver- | 
from the latter, and exchanged its proportion batim :— / 
of 2 atoms of oxygen and 1 of charcoal, to|_,‘\ 1851, June 16.—To measuring and making A | 
equal portions of these gases, and thus became , Plan for A House, which T agreed to build for 90/., | 
carbonic oxide, a gas of the most fatal descrip- poe ser Do ee eae 1 salheed, 
tion. The gases are still generated, and thrown °" retorts nem | 
off, notwithstanding that they are insensible to 
~the eye. 





In answer to the questions of Mr. Bussell, soli- 
citor for plaintiff, Mr. Shaw proved the claim ; and | 
| with respect to the set-off, said that Eccles being a | 

— | customer of his, he had employed him upon various 

ploy P 

ARTISTIC AND RAILWAY MEMS. IN building jobs ; and upon requiring a new out-house | 

IRELAND, | he asked the defendant to come and look at it. He} 

, ; : ‘ | did so upon two occasions, on two Sunday morn- | 

‘ Tue bridge wth the river Luir, at present ings, and brought a bit of paper, upon which he | 

in course of construction at Caher, on the| made some pencil marks, with him. He never 

Waterford and Limerick Railway, is one of the | authorised him to act in the capacity of a surveyor | 
largest yet constructed in Ireland. The re-| or architect. 

mainder of the works on the line are steadily} Mr. Eccles said he did not deny the plaintiff's | 

progressing under the superintendence of Mr. | claim for bread ; and with regard to the above set-off | 

Wm. Dargan. | Mr. Shaw requested him to give in an estimate for | 

The directors of the Provincial Bank are | ‘?® building, and he did so for 90/. His contract | 
about having a new bank erected at Mary- | was not accepted, and he accordingly charged 21. 5s. | 
borough. | for planning and measuring. Was in the habit of | 

A . |making such charges. Was not a surveyor or | 
PPS sate ——" Pg Mong Preto Ay | architect, but a builder at Brixton. 

~ ? 3 Oo e 


: Sh tele Mr. Bussell said the way in which the set-off was | 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners : | wri i ’ ified | 
a large allotment of written, evidenced that Mr. Eccles was unqualified | 


ground has been given by for the respectable and responsible calling of a| 
the Earl of Erne, with a subscription a 5001, | surveyor sseniien. It mnt an abuse nn the 
towards defraying the expenses. profession for persons like the defendant to assume 
The Poor-Law Commissioners are erecting | 4 surveyor’s calling. To show th: t Eccles was un- 
a new workhouse at Corrafin, county Clare | qualified to even draw a plan, he would call Mr. 
according to the drawings of their architect | tt, the district-surveyor, into the witness-box. 
Mr. Wilkinson. The works are now ast ’ | With respect to the other view of the set-off, it was 
complete. Messrs. Crowe and Sons, of Dublin, | quite clear that it was an afterthought, and that his 
are the builders; and the expenditure will be | Client would never have heard of the defendant’s 
about 6,0001. absurd a had it not been for the 
r . |8ummons for bread owing. 
x = ei — Rad bose — Catholic Mr. Frederick Lett said he was the district sur- 
pecs an & erected at thmines, veyor ; that on the 16th of June of last year, he 
oty Vublin, are progressing slowly. The | was informed by the plaintiff he had applied to 
old church is nearly enclosed by the new | Eccles for an estimate for making a proposed addi- 
. the walls of which are almost raised to|tion to a house in Loughborough-road. At that 
the level of wall late. The tetrastyle portico | time Eccles had not in any way defined in what 
(originally intended) is not yet in course of | ¥4y he purported making the addition for which 
erection. The front facing Rathmines-road is 901. was demanded. He was then instructed by 
alone in chiselled granite stone, from the Mr. Shaw to obtain tenders from several builders, 
Wicklow quarries, the remaining exterior por- giving Eccles an opportunity to tender. He did 
tion of the building being of rubble masonry, | 5,; ane heat Soenen Ge eaters ta eae a 
composed of black stone, which forms a bad a: Sean Oe lnren to Se Me. Beprels et), 
contrast. Mr. P. Byrne is the architect. who contracted for and executed the works. Eccles 























declined to tender under him (Mr. Lett). His 


| ings. Mr. Burton proposed an iron column, which 
he, defendant, had a great objection to; and as the 
| plaintiff said the buiilding could not be securely 
| cons'ructed without the column, he applied to Mr. 
| Alderman Lawrence, who said it could be erected 
| without the obnoxious supporter, and he gave him 
| the job, and for no other reason. 
| The judge said he had so frequently adjudicated 
upon similar suits, that he had no hesitation in 
. giving a verdict for the defendant. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF BRIDGES. 
THE BRIDGES OF THE THAMES. 

Tue failure of Westminster and Blackfriars 
bridges has been the heading to, or the sub- 
ject of, numerous articles in the papers ; and 
questions similar to that asked in Tue 
Bui_per of the 17th (viz., if the removal of 
old London-bridge has caused the failure of 
these, why have not the’ Southwark and 
Waterloo bridges shared the same fate ?), are 
constantly being put: will you permit me to 
answer, and I will endeavour to do so in a 
manner that will prevent your being troubled 
with such questions for the future. 

There are two simple requisites to make a 
foundation in the bed of a river like the 
Thames secure. 

istly. The area must be sufficiently great to 
resist the pressure of the superimposed 
structure. 

2ndly. This area must be obtained at such 
a depth beneath the river bed, not only that a 
sufficiently resistant stratum may be reached ; 
but that it may be left undisturbed, should the 
bed of the river be Jowered by artificial or by 
natural means. The tonnage of the vessels 
navigating the river may be required to be 
increased, and the depth of water, therefore, 
increased by dredging. Obstructions to the 
ebb and flow of the tide may be removed, and 
the greater velocity thus allowed to the water 
scour away the bottom. The determination 
of this proper depth for the foundation must 
be confided to the judgment of a practised 
engineer, and there are three modes by which, 
in modern practice, he may reach it. oo By 
timber piling within a cofferdam, as in Water- 
loo, Southwark, and all the other bridges over 
the Thames except Westminster and Blackfriars. 
2ndly. Byexcavating down to the properstratum 
within a cofferdam, as in the Potomac aqueduct. 
3rdly. By sinking permanent cofferdams, in 
the shape of large iron cylinders, as at Ro- 
chester. In 1738, when Labelye designed 
Westminster-bridge, none of the above methods 
of founding piers were known, and caissons 
were used which were water-tight chests sunk 
upon the bed of the river, previously dredged 
level to receive them, and on the bottom of 
these chests the masonry of the piers was 
erected. In 1760, Milne commenced Black- 
friars-bridge, and the same mode of getting in 
the foundations was adopted, but before sink- 
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ing the caissons the area to be occupied by 
them was partially piled, and the heads cut 
off below the water, at the proper level of the; Tus society held its first meeting after the 
river bed: these piles were more for insuring Christmas recess, on Wednesday evening, 
an even bearing for the caisson, than to take January 28th. A considerable number of 
any burden, and the result has sufficiently | valuable works were presented to the associa- 
proved this to be the case. This method of | tion from various learned societies and private 
founding by caissons was a great advance individuals. A Roman urn was exhibited by 
over the old one, by “ starlings,” as those | Mr. Tucker, and a singularly rowelled spur of 
huge bulwarks of timber filled with loose the 15th —) —— Cavanagh, of Wex- 
stones were called; and Rochester-bridge is ford, Ireland. Mr. Burkett sent a drawing of 
the only example of such rude work remaining | the remains of the ecclesiastic lately discovered 
in England. |in the Crypt of St. Stephen’s chapel, West- 

In 1811 Mr. Rennie commenced Waterloo- | minster, and a most interesting discussion 
bridge, and introduced coffer-dams, by which took place on the subject. A letter from Mr. 
the area of the foundations could be laid bare, ee correcting some serious errors in 
and the river bed rendered, by close piling, | the hitherto published accounts of the crypt 
sufficiently solid to support the superimposed | was read, and that gentleman, who was pre- 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSO. 
CIATION. 


mass, for a great depth beneath the bed, which 
is the important feature that has enabled this 
and the other bridges with similar foundations 


to remain unaffected by the scouring away of | 


the bed around them. 
The stability of a pier founded on a caisson 
grating depends upon the area exposed to the 


pressure remaining undisturbed. The gratings | 


sent, added to the information contained in his 
letter, some important as well as interestin 
| facts respecting the original construction a 
appearance of that beautiful building. Mr 
Carrington exhibited several very careful 
rubbings of brasses in Wantage and Lang- 
bourne churches, Berks, and St. Michael’s, 
Penkeril (near Falmouth), Cornwall. Mr. 





at Westminster were laid about 5 feet below | Colnaghi exhibited some beautiful specimens 
the bed of the river, and so long as the scour | of tapestry, one of them decorated with imita- 
affected only the bed above the level of the| tion jewellery. Mr. Planché read a paper on 
grating, the bridge stood secure ; but the scour | the Monuments of the Cockayne family, in 
through the arch which has yielded, and is' Ashburne church, Derbyshire; and it was 
now, with its immediate neighbours, supported announced from the chair that the next 
upon centreing, has undermined the gratings congress would be held at Newark, under 
beneath its piers, which have consequently the presidency of his Grace the Duke of 


canted inwards, and allowed the arch to spread. 

The case is precisely the same with Black- 
friars. Piers supported upon an efficiently 
piled area have their foundations, not upon the 
heads of the piles, but upon the ends, which 
most probably will be 20 feet below the bed of 
the river: the area supporting the pier is 
therefore 20 feet thick. This system of piling 
is protected by sheet piling, encasing it like a 
box, which preserves all the inner parts; and a 
disturbance by scour may take place to a con- 
siderable depth below the mere masonry of the 
pier, without evil consequences resulting. This 
denudatien is not, of course, a desirable thing, 
but the amount that would be fatal to a pier 
founded on a caisson grating without piles 
would be harmléss to one founded as those of 
Waterloo and Southwark bridges are. 

These, then, Sir, are the facts of the case, 
and I think sufficiently answer the question, 
why have Westminster and Blackfriars bridges 
given away, while Waterloo and Southwark 
remain firm ? S.C. 











FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Emolument and Honour conferred on Science 
and Art Men.—M. Leverrier, who (contem- 
poraneously with Mr. Adams) discovered the 
existence of the planet Neptune by mathe- 
matical calculation, has been named a mem- 
ber of the senate of the French Republic.— 
The King of Prussia has conferred the deco- 
ration of the Order of Merit (a sort of Legion 
of Honour) on Professor Owen, the English 
comparative anatomist; M. Gaillard, the 
painter, of Brussels; and M. Tenerani, the 
sculptor at Rome. The same monarch has 
forwarded to the French painter, M. Ingres, 
a large gold medal, for having presented the 
king with a copy of the engravings lately pub- 
lished of M. Ingres’s pictures. — M. Siem 
gartner, formerly the editor of a physico- 
mathematical journal, has been appointed 
Minister of Finance and Public Works by the 
Emperor of Austria. 
erlin.—The electro - telegraphic lines for 
connecting the different police-stations of the 


Prussian capital with those of the fire brigade, | 


have now been completed. By these means 
any accident of the kind becomes instan- 
taneously known to the firemen, and although 
the expense has been, at first, considerable, the 
amount will be saved in property and pre- 
miums of the insurance offices. Accidents of 
any kind, robberies of some magnitude, &c., 
will become similarly known to the police 
authorities, for which purpose a small appa- 


ratus has been put up in the bureau of the 
chief of the Berlin police. 


| Newcastle. 








GAS. 

Ely.—The gas inspectors of Ely Trinity 
have been superseded by the local Board of 
Health, who have now taken charge of the 
lighting of the town. 

Southampton.—The local Board of Health 
here also are taking an active part in the ex- 
tension of gas lighting. They have reduced 
ithe long-standing debt of the town to the 
local gas company by 2,000/., and the com- 
pany have since announced a reduction of 
price to 5s. a thousand cubic feet, from 
Michaelmas last. 

Newport.—The town has been planted with 
ornamental gas lamps, and the new gas com- 
pany have lit the High-street. 

Cambridge.—An active canvass is now in 
| progress through this city for subscribers to 
‘the proposed new gas company. ‘The price is 
to be 4s. a thousand cubic feet, and the list 
of subscribers guaranteeing that they will 
patronise the new company is already a large 
one, according to the Cambridge Chronicle. 

Bilston.—At the annual meeting of the 
| Bilston Gas Company a dividend at the rate of 
'8 per cent. on the paid-up capital was lately 
announced, with a surplus of 53/. added to 
‘the reserve fund. The sum total of profit on 
| this small concern was only 1,253/. odd. 

Preston.—The result of previous reduction 
in the price of gas here has been such that the 
directors, in their annual report, announce that 
they “feel justified in again reducing the 
price, so that on all bills made out after the Ist 
of March next, the net cash price will be 4s. 6d. 
per thousand to the small consumers, and 
3s. Od. to the largest.” It was resolved at the 
annual meeting, “ That a dividend of 1/. per 
share, net, out of the profits of the half-year 
ending 31st December, 1851, be now declared, | 
payable by the treasurer on the 2nd February 
next; ” and, “ That the salaries of the auditors 
be increased 30/. each per annum.” 

London.—“ Unlike some gas companies,” | 
says the Journal of Gas Lighting “the 
Chartered has repudiated the system of main- 
taining their accustomed dividends, in the 
face of the late reduction of price, by resort- 








adulteration, that the dividends are to be in- 
creased, and they will be so, on these con- 
ditions, to an extent that may astonish the 
shareholders as well as the management. 
—The Imperial Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany have given notice that the price of 
their gas, by meter, will be reduced to 
4s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, dating from ist 
January instant, and that the charge, by scale, 
f@pthe 15-hole Argand burner, to burn from 
sunset to 9 o’clock, six days in the week, will 
be at the rate of 2/. 2s. per annum ; and other 
burners in proportion. 

Prismatic Refractors for Burners. — Mr. 
Boggett has recently patented an application 
of optical science to gas-lights, whereby they 
are said to be greatly increased in brilli > 
without additional expenditure of gas. It 
consists simply in placing a long prismatic 
lens on each side of an Argand burner, by 
which the appearance of three perfect flames 
of equal power is produced. These lenses may 
be applied to any description of burner, but 
the patentee of course prefers his own burner, 
with lateral jet-holes, patented in 1850, and 
now known as “ the smokeless burner.” 








Books. 


General Bourd of Health: Minutes of n- 
formation collected on the practical Applica- 
tion of Sewer Water and Town Manures to 
Agricultural Production. Ordered to be 
printed for the Use of Local Boards of Health 
and their Surveyors, &c., December, 1351. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1852. 


To the satisfactory solution of the difficult, 
and as yet unsettled question of the disposal 
of the refuse and sewage of towns with the 
least offence and injury, and the most advan- 
tage, to the community at large, there are two 
essential aspects of the subject which must 
necessarily be well considered, namely, as it | 
relates to the sanitary state of towns, and even 
of agricultural districts, and as it relates to the 
cultivation and improvement of the soil in the 
latter districts, and especially in those more 
immediately surrounding towns. The paper 
under notice, together with its appendices, 
constitutes a valuable and interesting con- 
tribution of the most recent and approved 
experience and suggestion as to both of these 
vital questions. The minutes are drawn up by 
Mr. Henry Austin, the secretary to the General 
Board of Health, and amongst the appendices 
are other valuable reports and papers, tables, 
and suggestions on various points bearing on 
the general question. 

Stated broadly, the result now arrived at 
appears to be that on the whole, and notwith- 
standing the errors of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Manure Company, a distribution of liquid 
manure through tubular mains and branch 
pipes to adjoining horticultural and agricul- 
tural districts, with hydrants and hose-pipes in 
the fields, would be the best way of disposing 
of the sewage of towns; but that where, or 
when, such a system could not be continuously 
in operation, the sewage might be solidified on 
Prince Albert’s principle of upward filtration, 
through tanks with false bottoms, as in the 
filtration of Thames water for town use, and 
with whatever filtering medium, such as char- 
coal, gypsum, burnt clay, &c., as suggested by 
the Prince, or otherwise, may be selected as 
best adapted to the circumstances. This prin- 
ciple of filtration, as we have before remarked, 
and as appears to have been considered in the 
original suggestion, is equally applicable to the 
separation of liquid manure itself in a fit state 
for distribution to fields, a filtering medium 
simply separating the solid refuse being 
substituted for one absorbing the valuable 
materials in solution. 





‘ing to the supply of an inferior article; and, 
‘as it is now the only free and unfettered | 
‘gas company in the city of London, they 
l|are on the eve of profiting largely by the 
| position they have in this respect assumed. | 
| Let us hope that the same wise policy will be 
‘pursued under the presidency of the new | 
| governor, Benjamin Hawes, Esq.” It is by 
increased purity alone, and hence by extension 


lim private dwellings, not by defilement or, 


The pamphlet not only contains matter of 
vital import as relates to towns and their 
suburban districts, but also to farmers and 
agriculturists in general, every farmyard sup- 
plying to the rural farm what every town does 
to its own surrounding market gardens; so 
that whether by mere gravitation or by steam 
or hydraulic power, every farm might be 
organised with an arterial watering and 
manuring system as well as with a venous 
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draining one; and, indeed, might not the one be | 


associated with the other, like the impulsion 
and distribution of arterial blood and the suc- 
tion and withdrawal of the venous mainly by 
the one common central agency of the heart? 
Drainage is, no doubt, of vast importance to 


the soil, not only clearing it of sour and, 


stagnant moisture, but wonderfully mitigating 
the coldness, or rather positively and obviously 
increasing the warmth, both of soil and a; 
but what an immense power of multiplying 
produce would be realised by the addition of a 
concurrent tubular system of arteries for the 
distribution of liquid manure when wanted, 
and of pure water in drought! Such, it 
appears, is the system, in its full develop- 
ment, of which our agricultural engineers 
and our active Central Board of Health 
are laying the foundations ; and we certainly 
think that a pamphlet such as this ought to be 
not only in the hands of every local Board of 
Health, but of every farmer and every market- 
gardener in the country, as one of the most 
important contributions towards an end which, 
together with the application of steam or other 
power to ploughing, digging, harrowing, &c., 
is likely one day to realise that era of which 
we some time since spoke, in which the science 
and the practice of agriculture will be as vastly 
developed as have the science and the practice 
of other MANUFACTURES in the memory of the 
present generation. 
Another small contribution towards the 
same great end, we may here briefly notice, 
namely, a clearly written pamphlet on the. 
drainage of Coveniry, with proposals for the 
establishment of a self-sustaining system of 
sewage removal, by Mr. T. A. Yarrow, C.E., 
Engineer to the Irish Amelioration Society. 
Mr. Yarrow, too, advises the adoption of Prince 
Albert’s filtering tanks, together with peat- 
charcoal for the solidification and deodorization | 
of the sewage. 
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THE 


Sars or Houses, &c.—At Messrs. Fare- 
brother, Clark, and Lye’s sales, at Garraway’s, 
on Wednesday in last week, the important 
freehold ground-rents issuing out of the 
Lyceum Theatre, two dwelling-houses, Nos. 1 





and 2, Wellington-street North, and three 
houses in Exeter-street, Strand, amounting to- | 
gether to 704/, per annum, and of the estimated 
annual value of 3,000/., were sold for 15,7502. | 
‘Two tithe-free farms, situate in the parish of | 
Langford, near to Farringdon, Berks, held | 
under leases for lives, containing 178 acres, | 
and let at 320/. per annum, were sold for, 
3,1007. A leasehold private residence, No. 
23 a, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, held for | 
aterm of 49 years, at a ground-rent of 55/. 
per annum, sold for 2,030/. An improved 
rent of 30/. per annum, for thirteen years, 
issuing out of a residence situate at Kenning- | 
ton-common, sold for 200/.; and a freehold , 
house and shop, No. 112, Fleet-street, let on 
lease at 112/. per annum, was knocked down | 
for 2,0501.— Morning Herald. 

Wy.p’s Great GLose,—Sir,—My retire- | 


ment, twelve months ago, as architect of the 


building for the great globe in Leicester-square, | 
having had an injurious implication on my) 
professional character, which I have had no 


posed constructing the building, and on which | 
Mr. Myers’s contract at 1,88S/. were founded, | 
had been carefully examined by the official 

referees, and pronounced satisfactory by them, | 


my evidence in the late trial of Abrahams v. | 
Wyld (as Mr. Abrahams’ witness), Mr. Wyld | 
made me an apology in court for the manner in | 


which I had been treated in this business.— | 


Epwarp WELCH. 
OmN1BUS PROPRIETORS AND SERVANTS. | 


readers will keep in mind that the ball, men, in consequence of the movement which 
i 


in aid of the Builders’ Benevolent 


Institu- | the latter have made to obtain cessation from 


ae 


Proposed Great ExuiBition in Ney 
Yor«.—The committee on the petition askin 
that Edward Riddle may be permitted to erect 
ov Madison-square, New York, a building of 
iron and glass, 600 feet long and 200 wide, for 
an industrial exhibition of all nations, hare 
reported favourably to the City Board of 
Aldermen, and a resolution, granting him the 
sole occupation of the square for two years 
has been passed. The occupiers of the land 
are to inclose it with an iron fence, to cost not 
less than 6,000 dollars, and they all agree that 
the admission price to said enclosure shall at 
no time exceed fifty cents. 

RaItway CoMPANIES AND LuccGacs,— 
At the Marylebone County Court lately, a 
lady brought an action against the Great 
Western Railway Company for 35/. 14s. 34d, 
being the value of some luggage lost at 
the station. It appeared by the statement 
of an omnibus conductor, named Long, 
who was brought up on a habeas corpus 
expressly to state the manner in which the 
luggage was stolen, that it was customary, on 
the arrival of trains, for the porter to bring 
out the passengers’ luggage, and that an 
omnibus conductor might get hold of it and 
drive off. The company contended that they 


opportunity of explaining, will you allow me were not liable, as it was expressly stated in 
now, in my own justification, to state, that the | 
plans, &c., showing the mode in which I pro- | 


their bye-laws that every first-class passenger 
would be allowed 112 lbs. and every second- 
class passenger 56 lbs. free of charge, but that 
the company would not be responsible for 
luggage unless booked and paid for. ‘The 
plaintiff in this case had not complied with 


and that Mr. Wyld had received the same this bye-law. In support of the plaintiff’s case 
favourable opinion from one of the principal; Mr. Goodman stated that, in order to test the 
builders in London. It is due to Mr. Wyld |“ bye-law,” he had applied to the station clerk 
that I should further state, that after giving to book his luggage, and this had been re- 


fused. Mr. Amos (the judge) said it would 
be a most extraordinary thing if the company 
could enforce such a law as this, made by them- 
selves, and compel passengers to book their 
luggage to ensure the responsibility of the 
company. A verdict was at once given in 


_—It is stated, says the Morning Herald, that | favour of the plaintiff for the whole amount, 
some disagreeable differences are likely to arise | 35/. 14s. 3d. 
Batit.— We hope our between the omnibus proprietors and their | 


Evecrro-TELeGRApPuHic Procress.—The 
system adopted in Prussia of running the 
gutta perchaed wires underground has proved, 


tion, is to come off on the 19th February. labour on every alternate Sunday. The drivers; as we long since predicted, so complete a 
The list of stewards is not yet what we wish it | and conductors have recently formed a bene-j failure, that the directors of the Royal 
were ; but no doubt it will be greatly enlarged | volent institution, for the purpose of providing | Prussian Telegraph have resolved to substi- 
now that the time is so close at hand. The against sickness and other unavoidable misfor- | tate the usual mode of fixing them on posts. 
position of a steward is much more honorary | tunes. This society has taken part in the, The gutta percha was constantly eaten away 
than expensive, and we trust that, for the sake | above movement, and it is said that several of by vermin. The wires, however, might have 
of so excellent a charity, even those who would the members have, in consequence, received | been protected by tubes. The directors have 
have rather had some other mode of benefit- notice of discharge from their employment. If | ordered tenders to be taken in the English 
ing it than the one found to be expedient in this determination be acted upon, the pro-| markets for a considerable supply of wire for 
the present instance, will not object to contri- | bability is that some serious “opposition,” in| their telegraphs. The various states of 
bute the means at least, though they cannot the shape of competing omnibuses, will be, Switzerland have subscribed 225,912f. as a 
enjoy the opportunity. started by the men. The poor omnibus | loan, without interest, for the construction of 
ENGINEER FOR METROPOLITAN Sewers drivers and conductors are much to be pitied. | electric telegraphs. The sum required is 
Commission.—It has been suggested, and, as , They have, indeed, too much reason, we think, | 500,000f. 
it seems to us, with good reason, that the| to complain of “ over-time.” No “galley-| Lecrures to Workinc Men.—We are 
resignation of Mr. F’. Foster, as engineer-in- slave” was ever so “lashed to the oar” as glad to hear that a series of lectures illustrative 
chief to the Court of Sewers, affords an oppor- | they are to their duties. ‘There ought to be, of the collections in the Museum of Practical 
tunity for rewarding that individual among the two distinct sets of men for each omnibus, | Geology, is about to be given for behoof of 
competitors of 1549, whose design approaches | were it possible to make such an arrangement, , artizans, who will be admitted by free tickets, 








most nearly that which has been sanctioned by | consistently with the interests of the men as, 


the court, or is, otherwise, the best. 


Corrace Comperitions.—The report of | themselves demand it. 


Such an arrangement | 


for which early application ought to be made, 


'well as of the masters. The public interests, asthe number of admissions will necessarily 


be limited. The first lecture will be delivered 


the committee of the Highland and Agricul-| would do more than any thing else to put an, on Monday, the 9th of February, by Dr. Lyon 
tural Society of Scotland on cottage competi- | end to fretting and chafing with omnibus men. | Playfair, on glass and its composition, and the 


tions during 1851, states “ that in the county of | 


All they themselves ask, however, is liberty 


| 


series will be continued by other lectures on 


Berwick no fewer than ten parishes had com- | every alternate Sunday, but even that necessi- | each of five successive Mondays, at eight o’clock 
peted with great spirit and benefit to the cot- tates a double set of men, at least for the time in the evening. 


tagers. Many proprietors had built excellent | required. 


cottages, or improved the old ones, so that no | 
art of Scotland is now superior to this district ! 
in cottage accommodation. Fresh districts 
should annually be added to the list, and 
the benefit resulting from competition be felt 
throughout the whole country.” While the 
committee lament the little interest generally 
taken in cottage competitions, they notice the 
zeal of many proprietors in building and im- 
eegre lng. ane Mr. Home, of Wedderburn, 
built thirty-one cottages, and improved 
ten existing cottages. Lord Kinnaird had 
built twenty and improved five, and Sir David 
Kinlock had built eight. Judging from the 
s received, all these cottages appeared to 
be much superior to the majority of such build- 
ings in general use, 


by tale upon a computation of their cubic 


; Matter to be in future observed. 


Tue Timper Trape.—It having been re- 
presented to the Customs authorities, by the 
importers of wood goods at the port of 
London, that difficulties are experienced with | 
respect to planks, deals, battens, &c., entered | 


content, calculated according to the scale an- 
nexed to the Act 14th and 15th Vict. cap. 62, 
in consequence of the length of the pieces in 
the scale being particularised by feet, without 
an allowance of any fractional part thereof; 
and also, in consequence of the importers not 
being in possession of the exact dimensions ; 
the authorities have issued a general order to 
their officers at all the ports throughout the 
kingdom, directing certain regulations in the 





IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLINGS.—A society 
called The Windsor Royal Society for En- 
couraging and Providing better Domestic 
Accommodation for the Industrial Classes, has 
been set on foot at a meeting held in the 
Townhall, Windsor, on Thursday in last week. 
The society is to have a capital of 6,000/. in 
600 shares of 10/. each, and will be under the 
paces of her Majesty and Prince Albert. 

e Prince intends, as he cannot participate in 
any profits, to purchase shares to the amount 
of 2001. andspresent them to the society. 

Sr. Pavuw’s, Covent-carpen. — Efforts 
are being made to obtain for this church of 
historical interest funds for some stained glass 
windows. ‘There will surely be little difficulty 
in effecting this in such a parish as St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden. 
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ConDENSATION OF MoistTuRE IN SHop 
Winpows. — A correspondent, M. A. D., 
appears to have tried our suggestion to use| 
some deliquescent, and we presume has found | 
it successful ; for he says, with reference to our | 
request to be informed of the result of any | 
such trial—‘ In answer to the request headed | 
‘ Condensation on Glass,’ in No. 465, vol. x. : | 
Well mix three pounds of potash with one) 


pound of common salt. Spread it well, or dis- pe 


solve it in as small a quantity of boiling water | 
as you can : soak it all up with dry eloths, and | 
spread them near the glass.” 

ArcHITectuRAL InstTITUTE oF Scor- 
LAND.—The Architectural Institute of Scot- | 
land met on Thursday evening, the 22nd 
instant, at Aberdeen, Mr. Alexander Forbes | 
Irvine, younger of Drum, was called to) 
the chair, and supported by the Lord Pro-| 
vost and Sir A. L. Hay. After an address 
by the chairman, a paper was read by Mr.) 
Thomas Purdie, of Edinburgh, giving “a’ 
comparative estimate of mural decorations, as 
practised in our country, and on the continent 
of Europe, accompanied by suggestions as to 
the methods by which professional architects 
may improve this department of native art.” 

CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA: 
TION.—The next annual meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association is, according 
to the Cardiff Guardian, to be held at Ludlow, 
in the autumn, under the presidency of the 
Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., of Oakley Park, | 
who has succeeded Earl Cawdor. As the 
neighbourhood of Ludlow abounds in objects | 
of antiquarian interest, more so, perhaps, than 
any other part of the marches which are com- 
prised in the society’s researches, a very large 
assembly is anticipated. 

District SurveyvorsuHip.—By the 
lamented death of Mr. W. Grellier, the dis-| 
trict surveyorship of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
is vacant. 





TENDERS 
For Parsonage at Staplefield, Sussex, for Rev. R. 








Wilson. Messrs. Morris and Hebson, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied -— 

F. ROGRO | ..cccsensenscoserve ccveccceres Sl oee O O 
H, Constable, Penshurst ......... 1,877 18 9} 
Arnall..,...... asdiineptbisitire mbites 1,876 17 3 
Holloway 1,814 0 0 
Ockenden ....... ssaeteknquinne,- aE Te O 
W. Smith, London ........ aw age 0 0 
Thomas Fisher, Stratford ......... 1,660 0 0 
Pollock and M’Lennan, London 1,580 0 0 

For New Workhouse for Westminster, to be built at 


Kensington. Messrs, Hunt and Stephenson, architects :— 






GMBIOD. 2.000 <censwceseveene sessseeres O2,749 0 0 
Hurst........ «. 980,899 0 0 
Cooper ....... eossome 29,886 0 0 
Mansfield ........... 28,433 0 0 
MR si scelstsccccdinke 27,923 0 0 
Hayward and Nixon .. 27,900 0 0 
WD ccbateeicexesceessaaned 27,872 0 0 
BOI sirwccscclims 27,864 0 0 





BIOIDD 5. sptuiyses ideale » 27,208 0 0 
Smith and Appleford 26,965 0 0 
BOOP ccsescoannis ‘ 26,482 0 0 
Little and Sons .. .. 26,443 0 0 
WEUMMION ..::.;ondAtnetusmmibenns severe 2,0880 0 O 

25,900 0 0 


Sissons and Robinson ............ 
Hill wet 








10 wemenceeiaadtahilienie sbiniaieninn sue 25,200 0 0 
Locke and Nesham 0 0 
Pollock 0 0 
JBY vcoccs. 0 0 
Myers 00 


For the Cambridge Military Asylum, to be erected at | 
Kingston. Mr. Allom, architect :— 


0 ¢ 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

y 0 0 
Patman (Kingston) .... 0 0 
Ashby and Horner .... 80 0 0 
Grimsdell ..,.... vanes 3,534 0 0 
SEGUE isin. svotnnte seins 3,766 0 0 
Carter and Ellis ....... 3,756 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ..,,....0......5 .. 3,700 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Old Subscriber and Builder” (we avoid recommend- 
ing: ae however, the ‘* Parian” would answer his 
purpose), “R.N.” (a dozen times a week we are asked 

y correspondents to send them the date of our paper 
containing particular articles, &e, Once for all, we must 
beg them to refer for themselves), ‘(S. W. D.,” “J. Ww.” 
af, 8, P..” “ ¥. 8..." “@. 8. B.C. J. M.," “A. B.C. 
(asks for information as to the construction of a sudato- 
— “D.G.," "J, B.C. D.,” aoe foe a”), 
ti an” read e ‘ Ye ’ 
3.3.3,” Ore . Jooee dam,” ‘‘ Father of a 
Famil ” “A, BR. > “Mr. it,” “J. R. . ogg - Cc. Cc. Be 
«A ell-wisher,” “Mr. M.” Outsider,” “C. F.,” 
“Timothy,” “‘M. MaeD,,” “A Plasterer” (next week), 
“C, W. 0, P.” (under our mark), “8,8.” (ditto). 
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| Laying of Street Mains and the Erection of a first-class Gas Works, 
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THE BUILDER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 


(with the collection of Materials, Patents, Processes, &c., 


connected with Architecture), IS NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk. | 


at the Portland Galleries, opposite the Polytechnic Inswtation, 
Rezent-+treet. Admission (ne Shilling, including 
Season Tickets, including a Catalogue, admitting the holder from 
the 10th of January to the 18th of March, Two Shillings. 
Tickets may be had for Workmen, on application at the Galleries. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. ) son. Se 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.AS, 5 #02 ees. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES.—An Explana- 

er Description of Wilkinson's Stadia, the Prussian 
Musket, the Lancaster and Minie Kifles, the improved Conical 
Bullet. and Pire-arms of the E 





' 


Catalogue. | 


Free | 


‘EWERAGE and DRAINAGE— 
Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS'S engagement as Surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Commision of Sewers having determined at 
Christmas, he ean now devote the whole or portions of his time 
to the sewerage of towns and the drainage of houses or land — 


Address to him at the offices of Mr. Leslic’s Patents, 59, Couduit- 
street, London. 


———— 


A S CLERK.—The Advertiser, from his 


extensive experience, is com t to undertake the duties 





| of a Builder's Uffice, where one Clerk only is employed, or to take 


lier Periods, will be given at the | 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, by Mr. Crispe, daily | 


| at Three o'clock, and at Half-past Eight in the Evenings.—-A 


Lecture on the Music of Many Nations, with 


Admis-ion, 1s. ; Schools and Children under ten years of age, half- 
price.—Open daily from Eleven to Five, aud every Evening, except 
Saturday, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 





y ESSRS. TROUGHTON and BEVAN, 
4 Ire mgers, [ronfounders, and Millwrights, 15, High- 
street, Gravesend, are in want ofa YOUTH, 14 years of age, as an 
IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. A premium required; and one who 





| writes a good hand will be preferred. 


, P P - ° 

4 YOUTH required in a Stone- Merchant's 
y Office; he will be required to Measure, keep the Men’s 
Time, Work, &c.; he must be quick at Mensuration, and write a 
good hand, as he will have an opportunity of learning the entire 
theory of the business.— Address, b D. D., Oftice of “ The Builder,” 
1, York-street, Covent-Garden. No premium required, nor any 
salary given for the first twelve months. 


_, 10 GRAINERS AND HOUSE PAINTERS. 
ANTED, immediately, asa CONSTANI 
MAN, one who thoroughly understands the above busi- 


ness. References as to character and ability will be required — 
Address, A. B., Pust-office, Tamworth. 











” 7 TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 

— ‘ “FT - 
W ANTED, an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, who has had the superintendence of domestic 
work under au ecclesiastical architect. A single man would be 
preferred.—Apply by letter, giving references. and stating with 
whom last engaged, A. B., 34, Rich mond-road, Barnsbury, London. 
TO CLERKS OF WORKS AND BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 

Try ey * : 

TANTED, a steady, middle-aged, active 
Man, with a thorough knowledge of the 
SUPERINTEND the ERECTION of : 
NG, of moderate extent, for a builder. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences required as to capability, subriety, am assiduity.—Letters 
addresse t' prepaid, to A. Z ,at the Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 
street, Covent-garden, stating amount ofsalary required, and where 





lasteugaged. If likely to suit, will be replied to. 


° TO GAS ENGINEERS. 
7ANTED, an experienced ENGINEER, 


of undoubted professional ability, to superintend the 





He must be able to produce plans and specifications, and be 
thoroughly conversant with the manufacture of gas, and all the 
details connected with the constraction of the most approved appa- 
ratus and machinery for works capable of distributing 200,000,000 
luring the year. Salary not less than S00. per annum.—Apply by 
letter only (as personal applications or canvassing will render 
candidates ineligible) to the Directors of the Shefheid Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company, 25, Norfolk-street, on or before the 5th day of 
February next. SAMUEL 8. DEAKIN, Chairman. 

Testimonials of unsuccessful caudidates will be strict] ypreserved 
and returned.—Sheffield, Jan. 15, 1852. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBHRS, PAINTERS, &. 

V ANTED, by a strictly sober Man, age 30, 
PERMANENT EMPLOY MENT ass THREE-BRANCH 

HAND in the above line —Address, E. F., G. Fowle’s, 12, Royley- 


street, Old-street, St. Luke's. 
“4 TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &e. 
TANTED, by a Married Man, aged 30, 

PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT as GENERAL HAND, 
viz. Paperhanger, Grainer, Painter, &c. Reference given on trial 
if required ; not particular to town or country.—Apply to A. B., 
at Mr. Stevens's, 43, Store-street, Bedford-square. 


ey - 
Ww TED, by a Respectable Married Man, 
of some years’ experience in London, a SITUATION as 
HOUSE and ESTATE CAKPENTER and JOINER ; the Adver- 
tiver has a kuowledge of measuring artiticers’ and sawyers’ work 
A respectable town reference can be given.—Address, A. Z., 142, 
Oxford-street. 


oreve? var - ° 
TANTED, a SITUATION, by a Practical 
Person, who can measure, take out quantities, and make 
drawings and plans ; understands bookkeeping and estimating, and 
has had some years experience. References given. —Address, W., 
Mr. Butler's, 2, Goodge-street, ‘T ottenham-court-road. 


~~ PO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ba Bd Pu > sarge ~~ a2 wIWweT 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
Foreman, or to take the entire charge of Works, by an 
experienced person, who has filled such situations in several large 
firms. Unexceptional testimonials and references to ability and 
character can be given. — Address, post-paid, to 8. BE. R., Mr. 
Stocker’s, No, 25, Lower-street, Islington. 
~"‘TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
M7 ANTED, in London a SITUATION as 
MANAGER or SUPERIOR CLERK, by a Gentleman 
fully capable in all the branches of the profession, comprising 
finished drawings, practical constructions, colouring, and perspec- 
tive, also surveying and dilapidations. Terms moderate, and the 
most unexceptionable references given as to character, position, 
and ability,—Address, ATZO, Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 
street, Covent.garden. 
AND and ESTATE IMPROVEMENTS. 
A ACIVIL ENGINEER, of ability and activity, offers his 
SERVICES to parties requiring such in the above undertakings. 
Undoubted proof as to ability, activity, &e., will be produced.— 
Letters addressed to T. C. D., at the Office of * The Builder, 1, York- 
street, Covent Garden, will be attended to. — 


“& GENTLEMAN, having a portion of his 
ime dis d, wishes to meet with an Architect or 
darey eg inne SCCASION ‘AL ASSIST AN( ‘E.—Address F.8., 
Oftice of “ The Builder,” York-street, Covent-garden. 
CIVIL ENGINEER, as PARTNER, 
& 


NAGER, or GENBRAL ASSISTANT, &o., of unde- 
niable nel as to abilities, &c., is open to an OFFER 
or ENGAGEMENT.— Letters addres 























sed to L. L. 1, at the Office of 
“ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden, shall be attended to. 


“A N ENGINEER about to leave his present 

si t ist ENGAGEMENT. as been some yea 
conducting saw-mills for wood and stone, and can be well recom- 
mended by his employer. Has no objection to town or country.— 
‘Address.to S. C., 114, Cromer-street, Brunswick-square. 








| street, 





| and stairease papers, from Sd. to 9d. 


part of the Measuring and Estimating, and the generalf routine of 
office business, Terms a secondary consideration,—Addres, A. B., 
Mr. Warner's, No. 9, Francis-street, St. Pancras. 


& YOUNG MAN, about 20 years of age, 
wishes for an ENGAGEMENT to attend a Cireular-saw 
Beuch, or Deal and Timber Prames,and, if required, would make 





Ss | himself useful to fill up his time im any way to the advant 
Vocal Lilustrations, | 
| by T. Thorpe Peed, Esq., on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
| Evenings, in addition to the usual Exhibitions, Lectures, &., &c.— 


ce of 
his employers — Address to W. B., Office of * The Builder,” ‘Yous 
Covent-carden. 





TO BUILDERS AND GLASSCUTTERS. 
YOUNG MAN, who is a Glasscutter and 
Glazier, and has been used to the ement of @ 
business, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, where strict attention to 
business would be of service to an employer. Can have an unde- 
niable character.—Address, M, W., 21, Ann’s-place, Hackney-road, 
near Margaret-strect. 


7 > . 
UILDERS, Contractors, Boiler Makers, 
Engineers, or apy manufacturers or parties requiring a 
respectable man who has filled a responsible situation in a factory, 
kept a set of books, and is well recommended, may hear of one 
who has no objection to 
addressing, free, C. K., 14, 
hithe, Loudon. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS (who want 
é occasional assistance). Pe 
LANS, Specifications prepared, Quantities 
taken, Estimates made, Works measured, Accounts adjusted, 
and Bookkeeping, on the most reasonable terms.—App!y, by letter, 
to K. J., 16, Caroline-street, Bedford-quare. 


TO JAPANNERS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS. &e. 


PuE Advertiser wishes for a permanent 
SITUATION as JOURNEYMAN or WORKING FPORE- 
MAN to a Japauner or Ornamental Decorator in House Painting, 
and will make himself useful in plain work, &. Can write well 
with pen or pencil, and imitate ‘the various woods and’ marbles. 
Is of sober and industrious habits ; and has had twenty years’ ex- 
perience. No objection to the country.—Address, ARGUS, Office 
of * The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


A PREMIUM will be given with a LAD, 
4 14 years of age, ag APPRENTICE, where he would be 
thoroughly taught the trade. If to board and lodge in the house, 
would be preferred.—Apply by letter, stating particulars, to 
Mrs. GODDARD, Portslade, Sussex. 





town, country, or to go abroad, by 
Stanle y-terrace, Lower-road, Kother- 











TO BRICKLAYERS, PLASTERERS, &c. 




























APER HANGINGS, by E. T. ARCHER’S 
ae Machine, Blocks, Cylinders, and Artistical Labour, 
at his Manufactory, for all kinds of pa adapted for inter: 
decorations. PANELLED DECORATIONS fitted up on the 
walls of the extensive Show Rooms, in every known style, and for 
all purposes, by artists of known merit. 
Always on hand a CHOICE and EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
of FRENCH PAP , from the best manufacturers in Paris, 
Attached to th r henging factory there is the choicest 
assortment of CABTS FURNITURE in London, of the best 
make, and u x! of the first fabric, Brussels carpet, 
2s, 6d. per yard, floor cloths, the best that can be made, cut to 
dimensions, 2a. 3d. per yard, silk and worsted curtains, of the fin 
fabric, 5 feet wide, 8s. per yard, at 
E. T. ARCHER'S, 451, Oxford-street. 
ATENT PAPER-HANGINGS 
from original French Designs, commencing at 72. per Piece. 
SATINS, FLOCK, GOLD, MARBLE, OAK, GRANITE, 
Elegant Borders and Fillings for Decoration, equally low. 
LINING-PAPER AT MILL PRICEs. 
_ Builders and the Trade, Country Dealers, and Exporters, will 
fiud the Largest Manufactured Stock at the LOWEST PRICES 
in the Kingdom, at 
L. MARKS and CO.’s, Manufacturers and Importers, 2, Great- 
Queen-street, and 31, Parker-street, Long-acre, and Consignees of 
the principal Parisian Manufacturers. Established 1930. 
APER-HANGINGS, the cheapest in 
London, at CROSS’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse.22, 
Great Portland-street. Oxford-street, where builders and the trade 
can select from a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the following reduced 
prices :— 
Good Bed-room Papers........... egacevecess from 04d. per yard. 
Futnted :— oo and Oak Papers .. — 0jd. do. 
uperior Dining an wing-room Papers from 14d. do. 
ins and Flock spececeapeamabene enauiereoee from ia do. 
APE RHANGINGS.—REDKISON’S 
new Spring Patterns, at reduced prices. Bed-room, hall, 
per piece; dining-room and 
parlour papers. from 9d. to ls. 3d. per piece; satin drawing-room 
paper from 2s. to 38 6d. per piece, for cash only. Patterns sent to 
all parts of the kingdom for approval, on receipt of four postage 
stamps.—W. REDKISUN, Manufacturer, 43, Fenchurch-street, 
London (late W. H. Kipps). Merchants trading to the Colonies 
supplied on the most liberal terms. 
APER HANGING by JAMES MILES. 
—An extensive stock from the best machines, and blocks 
of the first-rate artists in the kingdom always on hand. Good 
Satins Is. 3d. the 12 yards; Parlours and Drawing-rooms, 9d., 10d.. 
lld., 1s. ; Bed-rooms, 7d., 8d., 94, 10d. ; Sienna Siarbies, 9d., 10d., 
is. At MILES'S Window-glass and Lead Warehouse, 13, Church- 
street, Shoreditch, near the Eastern. ities Railway terminus. 





APERHANGINGS.—By recent improve- 


ments in block and cylinder printing, good satin and bed- 
r come pee are offered to the trade, at very reduced prices, by 
ane ‘es LY, ALLEN, and 0O., Kent and Essex-yard, 115, White- 
chape! 





el MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
¢ MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-str 


London. 
Rn oy Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 
8 es. 
HH HH for drawing on wood, F F light and shading, 
H # e for an ee ang use. 4 for ‘ —- 
rei neering, r 
H for sketching ditto diene” 
BBB ditto ditto, 





HB hardand black for draw- 
i BBBB ditto ditto, 


M medium, 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
ATENT OFFICE, 123, Chancery-lane.— 








CLERK of WORKS, well experienced in 
all the branches of building, is now open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Can make out fair working drewings, £<. 


Unexception- 
able reference from his late engagement.— A. B. G., at the 


Office o “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden, 
i 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The cost of an lish Patent is 
ae duced “i —— simpli Inventors 
furnished = yn information for o! ng te 
——— or of cone pe ep one 

nea mechani ate: exe- 
ted.—Address Mr. ¥ RICK GEORGE BRAZIER, t 
Office, 123, Chancery-lane, 
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NORTHMEN in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRE- 


ByJ. J. A. WORSAAE, of Copenhagen 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


AN. "ACCOUNT. a “the DANES and 





y, with Portraita, 3 vols, 8vo.. 
IV ES ‘of che FRIENDS and CONTEM- 
PORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR CLAREEDOS. 
Lllustrative of Portraits in his Gallery; with an sommes t . e 
Origin of the Collection, and s Descriptive Catalogue 


_— By Lady THERESA LEWIS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


H AxDBOOR = ot Grete movin fb a 
ready. wit 

HE "\NTTQUITIES- ‘in the “BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Being a Description of the Remains of Greek, 

Assyrian Exy aN ir Etruscan Art preserved there. 

By W.S. W. VAUX, F.S.A. Assistant in the Department 
of Antiquities, “British M Museum. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








EVERY OFFICER’S MANUAL. 
w ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol.. &vo., 
ELECTION S from the DUKE of 


WELLINGTONS DESPATCHES and GENERAL 


ORDERS. 
y COL, GURWOOD, C.B. 

“The Duke of wal ington’s Despatches will be a source of won- 

eer. raise, and admiration to late. very late generations.” 
t would be idle at this time of day to dilate on the eed 
our country possesses in the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches—o: 
the wisdom which sanctioned their publication in the lifetime of 
their illustrious author.”— Quarterly Review. 
JOHN MUBRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY'S ILLUSTRATED PRAYER BOOK. 
Now ready, illustrated with ornamental borders, initial letters, 
and engravings pom the Old Masters. One volume, crown 8vo. 
Zi. in antique cloth 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 


HE 
T and Administrations of the Sacraments and other Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church. Edited, with Notes and Illustra- 


tion. 

_ By the Rey THOMAS JAMES, M.A 
Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Examining Chaplain 

to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

“ Not surpassed by the life-engrossing, laborious productions. of 
those good told transcribers in cloistered cells of the past.”— 
My ning Post. 

Tt ‘te imp ossible to speak too highly of the exceeding beauty of 
this work.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 
*,* May also be had in antique calf, or morocco. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY'S MODERN COOKERY 
Now ready. I nore ina i oe Lact — 100 illustrative 


\ ODERN ‘DOMESTIC “COOKERY, 


founded upon principles of Economy and Practical Know- 
hedve, and adapted for private families. 

“ No housekeeper ought to be without this book, which is adapted | 
to every grade of society—the rich, the middle classes, and the | | 
poor.”—Durham Advertiser. 

“The value of‘ Murray’s Modern Domestic Cookery’ consists in | 
its plainness and practicability. The experimental and imprac- 
ticable character of the fashionable moderr kery beoks had led 
ns to fear that a great deal too much of th tional time would 
be wasted in culinary trifling. For the honour of British cooks, 
and for the comf: ort of British Lisestic on, Mr. Murray comes for- 
ward to the reseue.”—L mete’ hy 

“<«me of the most practically useful ‘books we have seen on the 
subject.°— British Critic. 


JOTIN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


cH AMRERS’ I “eg e aoe 


H AMBERS" s POCKET ‘MISCELLANY 
A Literary Companion for the Rail, the Fireside, and the 
Bush. To be continued in Monthly Volumes, 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh ; 
W4&M.S. ORR and € ». London. 








This day is published, price & Nembem IX. and X. completing 


he Work). o 
[HE COMIC HISTORY of ROME. 


By the Author of * The Comic History of England,” 
Illustrated with Two large eet dae and numerous Wood 


By JouN L "ERC CH. 
*.* The Volume will be patishel cn the 5th February, price 
clo 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 





NEW SPORTING wore. yea ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
This day is gotiies, the Second Sumber A, ae completed in 
welve Monthly parts. price of 


R. SPONGES’ SPORTING TOUR. 

By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrock’s J * 

&c. Illustrated with One Geloused Engraving ond mee 
Woodcuts, by Jonx L rECH. 

“The peculiarities of *Sponze’s Tour’ render it = Seenily 


ie CHARLES KNIGHT’S 


COMPANION LISRARy, for FEBRUARY, 1853. 
London | 90, Pleet-street. 


wn 8vo. with minis 
THE COM PANION. SHAKSPERE, 
comprehending all needful Commen' n Num 
twice month, pelos A g- my eg fey A cae. 2 ie 
whole edition omar Le * x wind Numbers and ¢ 


THE BEST STORY.TELLERS. 
pag aaen corr ae a price 1s. 

n crown 8vo., illustrated with 
HA: HOURS WITH W THE BEST 


ateuans: RS : inguding Two new Volumes of Half-Hours 


with The Best Vriters; with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By Ae sy i To be completed in 16 Monthly 
Parts. I, dayne 1s, 


RAVELLING "HOURS: a Series of Short 
occasionally. 


Papers on pours 9 to be published 
Joop met, ls. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. To be com- 


pleted in Twelve Parts, and to form Three Volumes. 
Part IIL., price ls. 


MR. CHARLES KNIGHT'S SERIALS, 
for FEBRUARY, 1852. 
London : 9, Fleet-street. 





s, and 1 Sections 2s. 6d., 


Picro RIAL SHAKSPERE: the 


National Edition Parts XXX. and XXXI.: also Section 
| Xv., in wrappers. Vol. II. Histories, cloth boards, now ready. 


ET: ALF-HOURS of f ENGLISH HISTORY. 


and ‘and Part V., price 64. 


Curiosities a of INDUSTRY. 


THE BROGKERGIVE EDITION OF 
HE NATIONAL CYCLOP« sDIA, 





NEW UNIVERSAL HE Non 
denee TORAMMAR: tinge, opr Rystom of French dey. 
Santer ane tectcne te 


EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S | | GRAMMAR, ts, 


HAMELS FRENCH CRAMMER na R. 
oer A New Edition, in One Volume. By N. LAMBEKT,~ 


Toston LONGMAN ani CO., and WHITTAKER and Co. 
HORNSEY'S WORKS. 


pine cy wing EXPOSITOR : or, 
a New 8 yn in which the fig words are 
os e plan recommended by Drs. Lowth and 

= ya a exp acoording to the best and mos 


By JOHN HORNSEY. 


By the same Author, 
THE CHILD’S MONITOR. 12mo. 4s. 
THE BOOK OF MONOSYLLABLES. 18mo. 


Is. 64, 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 18mo. 1s, 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


SHAKP’S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 
Just publishe !, uniform AF, saaten "s New General Gazetteer of 
the World, in Two V price 9. 16s. cloth ; and to ap. 


rin EW bes rice Halt. Lyd 2 each, 
A NEW NE AZETTERR ; OF, Topographical 


ee ie British rudd and Narrow Seas Com- 
praies noise Descriptions of » ts Thousand Places, Seats, 
atural F Features, an Objec of Note, founded on the best Autho- 
rities ; full Particulars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, &:, 
rd the Parliamentary Boroughs; with under every 
ame to the sheet of the Ordnance Sureuy, St fos a comnploted ; 
the ni Gaited Rincdose nt © sheet Chronolan bs FS heen fo : 
eUn n ogy, and an of cer. 
digs ofthe Cems of iss ‘A. SHA 
*,* “gs ‘5 British G Gazetteer” will Stat te Monthly Parts, 
rice Half-a-Crown each, the first of which will appear on Satur- 
y. January 3ist. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 














containing Suoptomentaty — in the Sci 
Asm, Geography. History, and Biography, added at the ofa of 
each letter. To be completed in Twenty M yothly Parts 


MR. CHARLES KNIGHT'S ALMANACKS, 
London: 90, Fleet-street. 








ue BRITISH "ALMANACK, for 1852. 
ue COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 
[HE BRT ST STATA NA CK and| 


COMPANION, 1852, together. 


IyAes and ATLASES of the SOCIETY | 

for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. The 
whole of the Maps co to the present time. Single Maps and 
Plans of Cities, plain, 6d. pan ty coloured, plain and 
coloured, very handsomely and strongly half-bound in morocco or 
russia, from 128. to 9. lis. 


AP PROSPECTUS, 3, with full particulars of 
ne Mops ond avd  Aplagen, "and Descriptive | Catalegaes, of Mr. 

CHARLES 1G ti with ets o 

New Works, Secartent ( post free), on naguiedthent to the Publisher, 


don. 
And sold by all "Booksellers throughout the country. 








Just WRE in three parts, com 


ls IR C. 
CHURCHES. 
y JOHN CLAYTON, Architect. 


Containing sixty Imperial Plates, of Geometrical Drawings. In 
Parts, or bound in one volume, price 41. 14s 
Subscribers’ names received by the Author, 38, Elizabeth-street, 
Eaton-square 





+ Price 2s. 6d. 

in ARCHITECTURE. 
By J. B. ROBERTS. 

London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria-lane. 


Just ready 
HE STUDENT 





CARPENTER'S oe og ap eee ef EDITION. 
New Edition. corrected ; 2mo.. price Fighteenpen: 


HE SCHOLAR: S SPELLING 
ASSISTANT, wherein the Words are arranged according 
to their Principles of Accentuation. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER. 
New Edition, corrected throuzhout. 


London: LONGMAN. BROWN GREEN. and LONGMANS; 
and WHITTAKER and 





sporting novel, produced bya & profound me yc int 
held, aaa Lit is ‘admirably ihaatrated "y Teech.” Bells pn 
ene ag — rein ur’ will be 1 
ane "Samay 7 rting Tor eagerly y read in its present 
BRA BUR RY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie street. 


aS 





BE Ot, D NARRATIVE, a Supplement te HOUSEHOL » 

RDS. Couducted by CHARLES DICKE . —~This dav 4 

petted, price 2d.. the + oo for pny (being the First 
umber of Volume ITI.) 


HE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of 


CURRENT EVENTS; which being declared, by the judg- 


ment of the Court of Exec shequer, a legal publication not coming | T 


within the provisions of the Stamp Act, will be regularly con. 
tinued and much improved. A Num 
cach mln hg Pp ber is published at the end of 
olomes L and IL. for 1850 and 1851, 
# exch i +o are always on sale, price 
‘ublis at the Office of “ Household Words.” No. 16.W 
ton-street North. Sold by all Booksellers and —— 





Just published, price e on, 0 
AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, for 


1852, containing upwards of 11,000 PRICES and o 

The whole has undergone revision. in co nsequence Memranda, 
reduction in the price of Timber, Beale. B and other Materia’s. tt 
also contains the whole of the Building Act and Pavi 

To be had at the Office of * The Builder ;” WEAL BE hiich Hol- 
born; SIMPKIN and CO,, Paternoster-row, and all booksellers : 
also of the Author. at the Office of the “ Civil Engineer and 
Architect's Journal,” 19, Arundel-street, Strand. 





TO PAINTERS, a WAITERS, &e. 


Just published, p 
HE "PAINTERS. GRAINERS’” and 


WRITERS’ ASSISTANT: containing the colo: o 
quantity to be used in the imitation of all Kinds of ours and the 
marbles, granite, &c.; also, a wy of receipts and information 
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